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pat HER of Spirits, hear our. cry for thee ! 
* Our hands uplifted in the darkness see ! 
“Though jangling chords of self and flesh con- 
fuse, 
And, Sore bewildered, touch with thee we lose, 
“Waught but thyself can Satisfy ourneed, 
The child’s heart for thy presen¢e still must plead. 
uiet the cries of flesh that we may hear 
hy voice within us, or without, speak clear. 
And with that Presence give to us, we pray, 
Passion and power for service day by day. 
Our fellow-man transfigured in thy light 
We would Behold, and see with quickened sight 
Life as it is and man as he must be, 
' Aglow with hope of immortality ; 
Lord, givé to us the vision! Far too long 
We have been prisoned in a dungeon strong 
Of urireality, whose windows dim 
Give but distorted images of him, 
Our brother man, missing the perfect whole, 
The marvelous possible within his soul. 
Put thy bright hues on our perceptions gray, 
That Men and things may shine in heaven’s ray; 
Thy fying touch to them impart, 
And give to us the beauty-seeing art, 
That underneath thé ugly mask of sin 
Our l6ve may find thy image stamped within. 
CENTRAL City, Nes. 


A remarkable biblical discovery in Egypt has just 
been made public. It is described on page 7 in 
this issue. 
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In Spite of Appearances 

Appearances are badly against those who aré 
trusting everything to Christ. Most people get 
along without Christ, and many of these seem to 
do very well without him. What a blessing it 
is; ‘therefore, that we need pay no atten- 
tion to appearances, and that we have a Christ 
to whom appearances count for nothing! ‘* He shall 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither decide 
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after the hearing of his ears.'’ Everything may seem 
to be against us to-day ; Christ, who sees through the 
seeming, can scatter it like dead leaves, and lead us out 
and success.; and he will do this 
it is best, if we but-wait and trust and obey.  Cir- 
cumstances that seem likely to crush us are impotent 
when we see Christ always and in all. 


aK 
Letting Ourselves Go 


It does not pay to be cautious when we are fol- 
lowing God’s leading. Many a man robs himself of 
the blessing that God wants to give, by holding hack 
and reconsidering everything that God suggests in 
order that he ‘‘may be quite sure to make no mis- 
take.’’ As Robert E. Speer has said, ‘‘ The safest 
time for a man to let himself go is when he is alone 
with God."’ Let us not fear the impulses, the decis- 
ions’ that clamor to be made, when we are under the 
spell of God’s power through the impressions of a 
book, a sermon, a friendship sent from God, It is 
not well for a prisoner to hold back when the prison 
doors are fluyg open before him, 


s. aa 
‘. Not Greater Than Our Lord 


It is a privilege of discipleship to suffer at the 
hands’ of those whom we love and would help. This 
is the. hardest test that Christ asks us to endure, and 
therefore the most to be rejoiced in. Many a follower 


of Christ has hade@his experience,—of seeking pa- 


by. loving, -self-sacrificing service and inter- 
prayer, to lead.some. one out.into the best 
riches that Christ can.give, and then being rewarded 
for this. by cruel thrusts and, cuts: ‘attacks upon the 
things eld most sacred, flings at one’s very motives, 


The Years fhat the 


F ANY ONE would carefully observe what days 
had been his happiest ones he would probably 
find that they had been the days when he had 

lived by will rather than by wishes. On the other 
hand, the days that were marked with misery and 
restlessness and regret are those in which we spent 
our time longing for something or dreaming about it. 
As a practised Christian ‘once said about one of the 
duties of his profession, ‘‘I acknowledge that I never 
get used to.it, and I never quite like it, but the nights 
when I feel best and happiest are those when I have 
put in the day doing just that thing.’’ If we should 
want an instance of pretty nearly perfect misery we 
might find it in some one who just lived from day to 
day among’ his wishes, and lived farther‘and farther 
away from the constant, steadfast exercise Of a will. 

Great. souls have spoken of the soft t of drift- 

ing about among their desires, and of how they found 
nothing but wretchedness and disappointtment in what 
at first seemed likely to be just what they wanted. 
Wordsworth, in his great Ode to Duty, oaeses : 


‘* Me. this unchartered freedom tif 
I feel the weight of chance de 


But many are feeling all this weight and keep on in- 
creasing it because they do not know what makes the 
trouble. They suppose that it is simply that they 
have not struck the right wish, and -so .they try an- 
other, and bind the fetters all the tighter upon them- 
selves. A latger life seems to many of us to the 
result of fulfilled desires. It is thé mistake of many, 
and a natural fitistake. The wide-spreading unpruned 
vine, wandering farther and farther from any possi- 
bility of fruit, can never obtain a larger life, It runs 


to stalk and leaf and coarseness; but little fruit.. A- 


great French critic has said of our own day that: its 


whenever. 


joy hold out. 
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and a reckless Mhiecaiih of the’ duties aah privileges 
that stand for poet life. All this isto be fers 
vently rejoiced inpas we? sing with vad Al in} yay I 
rejoice. in m or 
my: oy har w S ecee se of the pSictions'ct 
Christ in my flesh,"’ \And one reason for our rejoic- 
ing is that we know that the cruel treatment we are 
receiving is only the and impotent assault of an 
Adversary who i$ already defeated. The one for 
whom we lovingly labor and pray cannot permanently 
withstand Christ's power—if our faith and love and 
No wonder we rejoice! It is better to 
suffer for a little on the winning side than to be care- 
free and defeated. 
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When Sin Grows Worse 

Every fresh restoration to Christ after wilful sin 
makes succeeding sin more deadly and dangerous. 
Not that Christ is not sufficient to forgive and restore 
us after any sin, no matter how great ; the peril lies 
in the possible effect of continued sin upon our desire 
for restoration and upon our faith that Ghrisi zs suf- 
ficient. Every time we return to Christ and find his 
unstinted love-and lavish redemption awaiting us, we 
are the more keerily conscious of his love and power ; 
we have ascended to greater heights with him ; and 
any fall from the greater height means more damage 
than, a fall from a lesser height. .Even here, where-sin 
abounds, grace doth much more abound—praise God 
for that! But let us fear the sin that demands. such 
abounding grace (as al} si lest the day come 
when we shall have destfoyed, the. desire for. more 
grace. Oh, that we might more truly know the awful 
power of sin! Only God knows it :, may we let him 
in Christ hold us now forever free from its increasing 
and wrecking grip! 
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Lotus Hath Eaten 


most marked characteristics were the .tremendous. in- 
crease of the desires and the alarming enfeeblement 
of the will. And here he touched the malady that is 
ruining many a life of splendid possibilities, Many 
a nervous wreck is due to this perversion, while all 
the time he is seeking for a cure in some new gratifi- 
cation, And all the time the exéfcise ‘of the will 
seems more cruel and unfriendly, when it is the very, 
thing that can bring back glow and health and gladness, 

There is to-day a great deal of religion which tries 
to. get along without this)drastic and. painful element 
of the will. We are gotten very soft, and hardly dare 
demand of men that they should. exercise it. And 
yet with all his tenderness Christ had no great. com- 
fort to give, no great truth to open,: to any one except 
to ‘him that willeth,’’ We. have come to recognize 
that in some of the older types of religious experience 
there was what might, indeed, be called a moral over- 
strain, But we have too glibly and easily flown, to 
the opposite extreme,,, Our. danger to-day. is not, of 
moral over-strain, but/of no.tension.at.all, . For one 
who is suffering from the old.mistake there. are. a 
hundred who are being undone: by atades. and flabby 
and muffledyspiritual life. 

Here lies ‘a new day before us to fioke of it what 
wecan. We can spend its.hours giving in to each 
chance impression, yielding to, each mogd or whim, 
deserting each o¢cupation thé moment it ‘tifes ‘us a 
little and flying§te something: else, :'We/can°consult 
our feelings, ran after each allurement, spénd time 
comparing one pleasure:with, another, we can drop 
all the obligations that are not quite to our liking, and 
come home to ourselves ‘at night: with ‘a vague: but 
permeating dissatisfaction, tired as no toil could ever 
tire us... But the days when we carried through some 
purpose, in spite of the heat, in spité of the obstactes, 
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letting our feelings go but with a day's work done and 
what we intended to do accomplished ;: this fills the 
soul with a feeling of reality, a ring of confidence, and 
a glow of satisfaction at night. We may be tired, but 
at least we are not listless, — 

Thomas Chalmers, who had had his full share of 
speculation and desire and ambition, said at length 
when he had found his way into the jov of a full ser- 
vice: ‘*1 know that henceforth the only life for me is 
a life of constant activity.’ How easy it is for a day 
to pass leaving us with empty hands and nothing 
accomplished and consumed with dull regret! 
How simple a matter it is also to have filled the 
day with something that makes us feel that our life 
is real ! 

James Martmean once said that ‘‘ heaven beholds 
no shabbier sight than a sluggard at his prayers."’ 
There is another shabby sight which all of us have 
furnished to heaven and to ourselves. It is the sight 
of a Christian who has made his Sabbath a poor, dull 
thing which has given him no glow and hardly any- 
thing he can call rest. One feels in himself a sort of 
disgrace when through a whole Sabbath he has just 
yielded to every drift, used none of his most regal 
power, the will, and allowed the day to degenerate 
into a mere slump. Nothing takes efficiency out of 
us like the disuse of the will, To have used it to any 
consecrated purpose, however awkwardly, integrates 
and establishes our moral life. Our Sundays may 
call for its exercise in a different way from other days, 
but they call for it none the less, and an invertebrate 
and shabby Sunday is a subtle shame from which our 
souls do not easily recover, People seem surprised 
that worship demands will power. They seem to ex- 
pect that it will softly woo us and win us and lead us 
of itself. But no, it demands will and preparation, 
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The steps to it are not all poetry. Getting on our 
knees is plain homespun business, 

There are many of us who will never know any in- 
crease of happiness until we cut off half our wishes. 
It is they that are making the misery of our lives. 
Fewer wishes and more choices would bring back to 
many of us the happiness which has been:a stranger 
these many days. There is no end to our possible 
wishes, and they are very specious and plausible, 
always giving promise-of great results, but steadily 
impoverishing our lives. It is the exercise and devo- 
tion of the will that brings illumination and clears the 
vision. And all of us have much territory to reclaim 
which our desires have made waste and profitless. In 
one of his. sermons in-which-he is speaking of that 


word of the prophet’s on ‘‘the years that the locust 


has eaten,’’ Thomas Yates says he is almost tempted 
to call them ‘‘the years that the lotus bas eaten."’ 
Much of our time has gone to waste through dreaming 
and wishing and fancying ; and the way to have a firm 
and happy life return is to 


‘** Let loose the conquering toiler within thee, 
Know the large rapture of deeds begun.”’ 


But we must remember that the only Toiler within 
us who can really achieve is Christ. And will-power 
does not really begin for any man until he has for- 
ever abandoned his will for the will of Christ. The 
will of God in Christ is the only dependable and 
efficient will in the universe. The complete and sus- 
tained surrender of our wills to Christ lets God ex- 
ercise his omnipotent will through us continuously ; 
and then things get done. Will-power apart from 
this is a mockery and a delusion. The only will 


that cannot be defeated is **God who worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure."’ 





Can We Cultivate Belief? 


Many people seem to think that Christian faith 
or belief is a mysterious and arbitrary gift from God, 
granted to some and withheld from others, large and 
powerful with some, small and weak with others ; 
and that all any one can do is to take what faith or 
lack of faith he has and accept the situation as beyond 
his control. If he believes, he is fortunate ; if he does 
not believe, he cannot help that. That this conception 
of faith is very tar from the truth is well illustrated 
in a letter from a Pennsylvania reader : 

I read with a great deal of interest and sympathy the re- 
marks of one of your subscribers printed in your December 
9 issue, ‘‘ When One Does Not Believe in God."’ 

I passed through the same waters some years ago. One 
evening I heard a well known minister, tell of an experience 
with a young man who did not believe in God, but wanted to. 
He told him to try God for six months. ‘To think, talk, act 
as though he believed in God. The young man later returned 
to the minister and thanked him for opening the way to a de- 
lightful Christian life. 

I tried it, taking the 6th chapter of Matthew as the basis of 
my Christian trial. That was eighteen years ago, and I am 
still living on that chapter. In many ways since, God has 
shown his distinctive friendship for me. 

I believe if your subscriber will but give God a fair, honest 
trial, the result will be surprisingly happy. But it proves that 
the Christian life may be a growth and not an instantaneous 
development. 

Belief thrives on action. Our beliefs are the result 
of what we do quite as much as that what we do is 
the result of our beliefs. Less than a generation ago 
there were people whe did not believe in the tele- 
phone, and could not believe in it,—untii they tested 
it and used it themselves ; then belief was a simple 
matter. The man who has the most faith in God is 
the man who obeys God most. To be sure, faith in 
God also makes possible a completer obedience than 
is possible without faith ; but if we lack faith, we can 
make a definite step toward it by honestly attempted 
obedience. Thus the laws of the Kingdom, among 
which belief is so central, are open to any one who 
will enter. And if this is so, then unbelief is sin. 


> at 
Was the Messiah's Deity Prophesied ? 


Thoughtful Jews to-day ask questions about Jesus 
and our faith that may well challenge our Bible knowl- 
edge and our ability to give a reason for our faith. A 
long-time reader of The Sunday School Times in Penn- 
sylvania has written for light on one such question : 

I have been very much interested in the Jews for a number 
of years, and have tried in a quiet way to do a little missionary 


work among them. The most intelligent Jews I know ask me 
this question : ** Where do you find any warrant in the bible, 





any prophecy, that the Messiah is to be the Son of God?"’ It 
is difficult for me to answer this query satisfactorily to the Jew 
or myself, I will be grateful if later you can throw | ght upon 
the matter. 


One who has, with reverent scholarship and en- 
lightening result, studied the Old Testament from the 
standpoint of its relation to Christ and Christianity, 
is the Times’ well-known friend and contributor, Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Beecher. His volume ‘‘ The Prophets 
and the Promise’’ gives an account of the Old Testa- 
ment phraseology concerning ‘‘the Son’’ of Jehovah 
(on pp. 218, 232, 236, 3317). Professor Beecher was 
asked by the Editor to reply briefly to the inquiry of 
this letter, and his illuminating answer is as follows: 


The question, ‘‘Where do you find any warrant in the 
Bible, any prophecy, that the Messiah is to be the Son of 
God ?*' may be either a question concerning the use of 
words, or a question concerning the fact described in the words. 

Verbally, as a matter of the use of words, it is easy to show 
that the Old ‘Testament speaks of the Messiah as the Son of 
God. ‘The records coricerning the great promise to David 
(2 Sam. 7, duplicated in 1 Chron. 17, and repeated or referred 
to in a multitude of passages, Psa. 89, for example) centrally 
mention David's ‘‘son"’ or ‘sons,"’ whom they describe in 
personal terms in the singular number. ‘They say that Jeho- 
vah has unending kingdom among men (1 Chron. 17: 14, 
28:5, 29:11; 2 Chron. 9:8, 13:8, Psa. 45 :6), and that 
the son of David is eternally the king of this kingdom, his 
reign enduring as long as the sun and moon. In this charac- 
ter as the eternal king of the kingdom, he is Jehovah's 
Anointed, his Messiah, bis Christ. 

This son of David, this king of the kingdom, this Messiah, 
is represented as being, in a peculiar sense, the son of Jeho- 
vah (a Sam. 7: 14, 15; 1 Chron. 17:13, 22:10; Psa. 2:7; 
8&9 : 26, 27, etc.). 

One might support this by pages upon pages of Old Testa- 
ment citations bearing directly or indirectly upon it. Ver- 
bally, the prophets teach that the Messiah is in an especial 
sense the Son of God. It does not follow that they teach the 
Christian doctrine that the Messiah isGod the Son. Any hu- 
man being is a son of God. One might supposably be the 
son of God in some very marked sense without being the 
second person in the Trinity. 

The Old Testament doctrine concerning David's seed as the 
Son of Jehovah is a continuation of an older doctrine concern- 
ing Israel as the Son of Jehovah (for example, Exod. 4 : 22, 
23; Deut. 1:32; 32:6; Hos. 11:1; 13:12, 13; Jer. 3:4; 
31:9, 20; Mal. 1:6; 2:10; 3:27, and many other places). 

In teaching that Israel is the Son of God, the prophets 
ascribe a unique exaltation to Israel, In teaching that the 
seed of David 1s Jehovah's Anointed and his Son, they ascribe 
a unique exaltation to each of the Davidic kings from Solomon 
to Zedekiah ; even the unworthy kings having this exaltation 
when one thinks of them as links in the transmission of the 
blessing of the Promise. In keeping up these ways of speak- 
ing after Nebuchadrezzar destroyed Jerusalem, the prophets 
express the conviction that the kingdom and its king, the son 
of David, the Anointed one, the Son of God, are stilk maine 
taining their eternal existence, and they ascribe unique exalta- 
tion to the Messiah. 

et to this point the New Testament writers base their 
teachings concerning the person of the Son on the writings of 
the prophets. ‘The Christ, :they say, is the Sen of..God, .and 
this implies that he is a uniquely exalted person. See what 
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us Says concerning Psalm 110. Look carefully at the New 
Testament passages that quote the second Psalm, or Isaiah 
or other like parts of the Old ‘lestament. Read the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and eee its use of the Old Testament. 
But so far forth as the New Testament writings are a work of 
citation and interpretation, they prove no more than this: It 
is a correct use of language to call the Messiah the Son of 
oe : Kr wd the calling him so implies that he is a uniquely ex- 

t . 

On this point the teaching of the men of the New Testament 
does not stop with their interpretation of the teaching of the 
Old Testament. ‘They claim that they themselves have also a 
message from God ; and it is a part of their message to define 
the unique exaltation which belongs to Jesus Christ as cul- 
minatingly the fulfilment of the Promise, the Messiah, the 
King of the Kingdom, the Son of God. Their definition is the 
one which Christian theologians have formulated in the doc- 
trine of God the Son. ‘The doctrine of the unique exaltation 
of the Messiah Christians receive on the authority of the 
prophets and the apostles and Jesus. The doctrine that in 
this exaltation the Son is God they receive on the authority of 
Jesus and the apostles. 


Thus it is that the fudness of the gospel, the Good 
News of Jesus Christ, is not given in the Old Testa- 
ment, though it is foreshadowed there. Only in the 
New Covenant of our Lord himself, as interpreted to 
us by God's Holy Spirit, do we find all that the Old 
Testament prophets so eagerly looked forward to. Do 
we begin to realize the wonders of the blessedness of 
living in this new dispensation? Is it strange that 
Jesus said of the last of the prophets of the old dis- 
pensation, that although ‘among them that are born 
of women there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist : yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he’’? John was of that 
noble earlier band of God’s own, ‘‘To whom it was 
revealed that not unto themselves, but unto you, did 
they minister these things, which now have been an- 
nounced unto you through thém that preached the 
gospel unto you by the Holy Spirit sent forth from 
heaven ; which things angels desire to look into.’’ Let 
us thank God anew that the Messiah of the Jews and 
of the world, our Christ, who is the Son of God’ and 
God the Son, is also our very Life. And let us pray 
for his peculiar people, the Jews, that the day may 
hasten when as a people they shall receive their Life 
in him, and thus shall be fulfilled the word which 
God has inviolably pledged. 


ya 
When Puzzled over Religious Truth 


That much religious truth zs puzzling, when we 
attempt to think it logically through with these little 
minds of ours, is a matter of experience to most of-us. 
But this ought not to trouble or surprise us. A clear- 
headed lawyer in Pennsylvania writes : 


I was much interested in your comments on ‘*‘ God's Fore- 
knowledge of Our Decisions,"’ in the Times of December 16, 
Igtt. 

Questions relating to God’s foreknowledge and man's free 
will, infinite justice and at the same time infinite mercy, and 
other questions of that nature, sometimes seem to present diffi- 
culties which, if they do exist, arise from trying to comprehend 
fully certain ultimate ideas which are incapabie of being fully 
and press comprehended. And certain accepted truths, 
when logically developed, seem to contain contradictions. 

But the difficulty, if we choose to term it such, is not con- 
fined to truths relating to religion or to ideas concerning God. 

Such difficulties arise in questions relating to accepted sci- 
entific theories. For instance, to use an old illustratien, a 
body traveling at a given velocity cannot be brought to a state 
of rest, or no velocity, without passing through all intermedi- 
ate velocities. In such a case there would always seem to re- 
main some velocity, no matter how infinitesimal ; yet for all 
practical purposes, at least, the body arrives at a state of rest. 

We cannot conceive of that which we call unlimited space, 
or unlimited time, and yet, we are compelied to think of them 
as existing. Similar difficulties are encountered when we try 
to arrive at a complete and definite conception of the compo- 
sition or nature of matter. 

No one has right or cause to deny or doubt the existence of 
necessary divine attributes because of inability to have per- 
fectly defined conceptions of them, any more than the chemist, 
engineer, or mankind in general has right or cause to ignore 
natural forces or manifestations of nature, or the laws govern- 
ing them, because absolute knowledge of their nature is im- 
possible. One does not have to be either learned or original 
to know or say this ; yet. while it may all be generally known 
and understood, I believe in a large number of cases it is for- 
gotten or overlooked when questions concerning divine powers 
and attributes are raised, sometimes causing doubts or confu- 
sion of thought which have no reason to exist. 


Therefore, if we would be as fair to religion as we 
are to science, we should have less to trouble us. 
The best thing about religious truth is that it can 
always be tested in the most practical and satisfying 
way. It is often easier to theorize and argue about it 
than it is to test it, which perhaps accounts for the 
fact that religion is discussed more than itis practised. 
Also it is interesting to note that those who argue 
about it most usually practise it least, and yice versa. 
But how good it is that God has saved so much about 
himself and truth to be disclosed to us only in the 
next world! And how good it is that those who live 
closest to him in this world, in love and surrender, 
are enabled of him to see the most clearly into the 
mysteries of his universe and himself. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (Luke 2: 1-20) 
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Christianity 





HEN God became man, he became a common 
man, one of the multitude of the common 
people. Our Lord never got away nor sought 

to get away from his associations with common hu- 


manity. It was in the will of God for his Son, and 
we may be sure was in the will of the Son for himself, 
that he should be lowly-born, with the kindly beasts 
round about him and a manger cradle holding him 
close to the great Mother Earth that lay beneath him 
and to the common human heart that beat about him. 
He grew up amid common human boys and in a sim- 
ple, pleasant home, Even after the consciousness of 
his mighty mission had stirred within him, and he 
had learned to speak of the affairs of his Father with 
which he was charged, we read that he went down 
with the humble folk whom he called his parents and 
resumed his common toil. He lived his whole life 
among the common folk, and met the common end 
with companions in death whose names no man knows. 

It is clear that this identification of himself with the 
mass of common men—men without social. pre-emi- 
nence, without riches, without the fame that springs 
from the possession and the exercise of organizing 
power—was deliberately chosen. There were no limi- 
tations in God prescribing the form which the Incar- 
nation should take. Jesus might have been born in 
any social level or in the way of any natural advan- 
tages. He might have come as the son of Cesar, as 
a man of wealth, or as a master of organization. He 
rejected all these forms of influence, and deliberately 
subjected himself to conditions which deprived him 
of any method of action except simple personal influ- 
ence.- This is the last thing we should have de- 
scended to in his place. One of the first things we 
would do in setting out to undo all wrong and estab- 
lish all righteousness would be to enlist legislation 
and the forces of government which make legislation 


‘operative. We must change the order of society, we 


maintain. Jesus discouraged every effort to politi- 
calize his mission, and he entirely divorced his method 
from every suspicion or possibility of political entan- 
glement. 


Christ’s Indifference to Popular Reliances 

Next to the strong conviction that without legisla- 
tion nothing of a radical or adequate character can be 
done, is our modern axiom that money is indispen- 
sable. We speculate on the power of wealth to pro- 
duce moral and spiritual reforms. We make plans 
for the extension of the kingdom of God, which need 
only wealth behind them to revolutionize the world. 
With wealth, we say, unconsciously altering a great 
saying of Christ's, nothing is impossible. Indeed 
the logic of our attitude often would drive us to com- 
plete the parody: ‘* With God it is impossible, but 
not with money ; for with money all things are possi- 
ble."’ Jesus never spoke thus. Such ideas never 
entered his thought. Money in any capacity, least of 
all as a method of influence, was of no interest to him. 
His references to it are usually contemptuous, The 
idea of using gold to alter character and to make dead 
men live would have seemed pitiful to him. 

Organization, which is the third great reliance of 
our day, he treated also with a silent indifference. 
Our great generals and engineers and merchants and 
statesmen to-day are the organizers, the men who 
arrange men and classify them and fix their grades 
and orders and swing them as a mechanism. Jesus, 
however, was not a mechanic in this sense. He had 
earned his bread by a trade, but religion was not a 
trade to him. He was not a drill-master nor a man- 
ipulator of men. When his disciples urged him to 
set up some sort of organization and assign them their 
place in it, he refused, and he died at last without 
having done anything whatever to assure the perma- 
nence of his movement by organization. 

Now legislation and wealth and organization are all 
legitimate and noble agencies for the accomplishment 
of right ends. Men act with propriety when they 
seek to subordinate these forces to the ends of the 
Kingdom ot God. All I urge here, however, is that 
Jesus did not do so. He was neither a political nor 
a financial figure. He just went about in a simple 
fashion, talking to people, telling them his ideas, 
giving help here and there in a tender, sympathetic 
way ; doing good generously, but by no means indis- 
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_ Is Christ’s work. in the world to-day suffering be- 
cause of our mistaken tests of qualification for 
service? Are we overvaluing public distinction © 
and large wealth as factors in the choice of mate- 
rial? Mr. Speer simply points to Christ’s own 
evident ways of revolutionizing society, which are 
by no means our favorite ways, and he raises ques- 
tions that are bound to set in motion deep currents 
of thought in every co-worker with Christ who 
would learn the most direct way to win the world 

to Him. 








criminately ; laying out his life upon any responsive 
life he could find ; ‘‘ catching men,’’ to use his own 
expression, and catching them not in multitudes or 
by great orations, but in quiet, individual ways ; and 
then he died, and that was the end of it. Was that 
the end of it? Indeed, that was only the beginning 
of it. We see now that what was going on so quietly 
and unostentatiously there in a secluded corner of the 
Roman Empire was the greatest upheaving movement 
of all history, and it was precisely because the Lord 
chose to be a common man, wrought on common 
human life as his material, wrought with a common 
human life as his agency, and found in the move- 
ments of common life the methods necessary to his 
ends. 


Entering in at Lowly Doors 
The message that he brought was also a message to 
common men. He burdened the human heart with 
no philosophies. He dealt, to be sure, in mysteries, 
but they were mysteries only to the wise, not to the 
simple or the childlike. He took joy in this. ‘I 
thank thee, Father,’’ he said, in the East's large way 
of reading everything back into the Divine Will—‘I 
thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and under- 
standing, and hast revealed them unto babes.’’ The 
speculations of the scholars of his day are forgotten. 
What passed for science then is as a dream that men 
do not remember that they dreamed ; but the music 
evhich his master-hand drew from the chords of com- 
mon human hearts and from the depths of his own is 
sounding still as the increasing melody of time, and 
the tales that he told, with their bottomless lessons, 
still 
‘* Enter in at lowly doors, 

Which they may read who bind the sheaf, 

Or build a house or dig the grave, 

Or those wild eyes which watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.”’ 


He learned a common man's trade, and ever since 
the common man has looked more nobly on this toil. 
Plato deemed it right to despise men whose employ- 
ment did not permit them to devote themselves to 
their friends and to the state. According to Aristotle, 
all forms of labor which require physical strength are 
degrading to a freeman. Cicero declared, ‘‘The 
mechanic's occupation is degrading. A workshop is 
incompatible with anything noble.’’ Christ came as 
a mechanic, and identified himself with the plain 
people. Other social reformers: have begun at the 
apex of the pyramid ; Christ began at the base. 


** ¢Isn’t-this Joseph’s Son?’ Aye, it is He. 
‘Joseph the carpenter ’—same trade as me! 
I thought as I’d find it, I knew it was here, 
But my sight’s getting queer. 


** I don’t know right where as His shed might ha’ stood, 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I’ve took off my hat just with thinking of He 
At the same work as me.”’ 


Christ chose his agents from the common ranks. 
They were men unheard of until he made them. 
Even Paul would have gone his way into oblivion 
with other men like him, who were the best that his 
race and religion had produced, except that Christ 
passed through him and hurled what was uncommon 
and exceptional in him behind his soul of common 
humanity, and made this the master of that. It was 
as the common man’s religion that Christianity moved 
o.t upon the world and made its way from rower to 
rower on the benches of thé triremes, from workman 


to workman in the field and in the shop, and from 
woman to woman grinding at the mill ; from chavadar 
to chavadar on the long caravan routes across the 
plains, from slave to slave, until at last this mighty 
sowing burst through and shook like Lebanon. 

Just as Jesus had gloried in the rich relation of his 
message and his mission to the full common human 
life, so Paul gloried in the power which he had dis- 
covered in Christianity sufficient to lift the lowest 
human weakness that trusted in God beyond the high- 
est human strength that trusted only in itself. What 
did it matter how much the power and learning and 
wealth of his day or of any day arrayed itself against 
the truth of God, which is the truth of common hu- 
manity ? We see the strongest man of the first Chris- 
tian century glorying in his discovery of a strength 
that made his strength ludicrous. In the first chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Where,'’ 
asks he, ‘‘is the wise ? where is the scribe ? where is 
the disputer of this world? hath not God made fool- 
ish the wisdom of this world ?. . . Because the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men ; and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men. For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called : but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that are: that 
no flesh should glory in his presence.’’ 

If these principles are true, have we not erred often 
in our estimates of human greatness and influence 
and service? Does not the simplest acquaintance 
with the facts of history show us that we have erred ? 
And if this is the lesson of history, ought not the 
principle which it embodies to be more practically 
recognized by us to-day? Do we not often lead 
ourselves on to wrong tracks by our exaltation of 
the importance of what we call strong men and 
strategic personalities and ‘‘key men’’? Did Jesus 
work on this principle? He spent hours talking 
with inconsequential people ; a whole afternoon of 
priceless spiritual teaching he would lavish on a 
stray woman by a wellside; and it is clear from 
the Gospels that of most of the things he said and 
did there is no written record, that is, on paper, but 
there is a record written deep as the grave and high 
as heaven on the face of humanity. 


Paul’s Measure not the World’s Measure 

Consider Paul's method of action. There was a 
time when he thought John Mark unfit, and he does 
not emasculate his speech in dealing with many a 
common man ; but his measure of what was common 
and uncommon was not the world’s measure: it was 
not determined by considerations of a man's stand- 
ing or strategic influence or political position or widely 
extended fame. With Paul the uncommon man who 
was unsurrendered to Christ was the commonest of 
the common, and the commonest of the common 
who lost himself in Christ had already begun to be 
marked by that greatness. which does not go up from 
men into God, but which comes down from God into 
men. 

As a matter of fact, the real work of the world to- 
day, as always, is the work which common men are 
doing—Sunday-school teachers whom no one ever 
heard of or will hear of, men whose only work for 
Christ is to live faithfully and to speak of him with 
loving commendation to their fellows, the victories 
won over sin and weakness in the night, with no eye 
but God’s to mark ; the work of the missionary or 
the village teacher far away from the newspapers and 
the advertisements of the financial solicitor and the 
exploiter of this movement or that organization— 
these are the real thing. Thank God they are, and 
thank God also that the same grace that makes these 
the real thing can save and find a place for and make 
use of the wise men after the flesh, the mighty and 
the noble and the things that are, if only they will 
turn again and become as little children of the com- 
mon humanity which only a vain imagination in them 
thinks that they have risen above. 

New York City. 
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A Golden Verse that Helped Me 


How God’s Word Has Lifted Lives 











The Lord is the strength of my life.—Psalm 27: 1. 

While a seminary student, a few years ago, one of the 
faculty read for a Scripture lesson in chapel one morning 
the 27th Psalm. At the end of nearly every verse he 
paused and repeated the above sentence, taken from the 
first verse, Somehow it caught hold of me, and has been 
a precious verse ever since, I love to repeat it.—Z, A. 
Lilly, Montpelier, Ohio, 


Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.—Psalm 37 : 3. 
It was the winter of 1863-64 and of my ‘‘discontent’’ as 
a prisoner of war in Libby. I was lonely, cold, and hun- 
ary: I received a letter from a friend containing a five- 
ollar greenback with. a reference to Psalm 37 : 3,— 
‘* Trust in. the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.”” That was the 
first time that verse had special attraction for me, but not 
by many times the last.—H. C. Dunn, Rosebud, Texas. 


Be careful for nothing. My God shall supply all your 
need according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 
—Philippians 4 : 6, 19. * 

Many years ago a little incident occurred that made the 
above texts very precious to me; and when my faith grows 
weak, I rest on this unfailing word of God. It was a time 
of anxiety, and I could not see how I, a widowed mother, 
could provide for my two little ones. One day, when cir- 
cumstances seemed all against me and I was unusually 
despondent, I was expressing my fears in conversation at 
the table, not supposing that the children were paying any 
attention, when suddenly my little daughter, not six years 
old, said, ‘‘Mamma, be careful for nothing. My God 
shall supply all your need according to his riches ‘in glory 
hy Christ Jesus.’’ The words came to me as a voice from 
heaven, and though I knew my precious child had learned 
the verses from her Sunday-school card, yet it seemed an 
inspiration that she should apply them when I so much 
needed the comiort they brought, A few weeks later, God 
called my little one to himself, but the sweet memory of 
her lisping voice always mingles with the comfort and rest 
of thesé precious words.—/, A. B., Philadelphia, 


.But that the world may knowthat I love the Father 
and as the Father gave me commandment, even so i 
do.—John 14: 31. 

ln studying along a certain line some years ago I was 
struck with the fact that in the whole New Teatament no 
one voluntarily says directly, ‘‘I love God.’’ Peter, under 
compulsion, shamefacedly and almost pitifully trying to 

evade a direct reply, does say, ‘‘ Lord thou knowest that I 

have affection for thee.’’ John, the apostle of love, tells 

us five times that Jesus loved him, but never says that he 
loves his Lord. ‘The Revised Version changes his ‘‘ We 
love him ’’ to ** We love, because he first loved us.’’ And, 
most remarkable of all, Jesus himself, knowing the Father 
as no one else ever knew or can know him, and loving him 
as we cannot even comprehend, says much of the Father’s 

love for him, but the Gospel record does not contain a 

single instance where he speaks directly of his love for the 

Father, ‘The nearest approach to a direct confession of 

his love for the Father is in the passage which has done so 

much for me: ‘* But that the world may know that I love 
the Father, and as the Father gave me commandment, even 
sol do.’ ‘fo love God is to do his will, and the doing of 
his will then becomes the supreme thing in our lives 
whether in relation to the Father himself, the world, or as 
affecting, in its reaction, our own selves. And yet I never 
yet have heard a sermon or even a prayer-meeting talk on 
this great and significant saying of our Lord.— Charles C, 
Jamieson, Wellington, Ohio. 


Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish you, and 
your little ones. And he comforted them, and spake 
kindly unto them.—Genesis 50 : 21. 

In the early summer of 1880 I was obliged through a re- 
duction of my income to break up a most delightful home 
in Philadelphia, and go to boarding to reduce my expenses. 
I was in ill-health at the time, and looked forward to the 
change in my surroundings with much perturbation. I 
secured rooms for myself and family in the outskirts of 
G in a large boarding-house. There being a number 
of invalids in the house, and no church facilities conve- 
nient, a few of us of like mind opened a meeting for wor- 
ship on Sunday mornings in the parlor of the mansion, 
the good effects of which I think eternity will disclose. 

My physical condition grew worse and worse, and I was 
in a sad plight. One morning, on taking the train for the 
city, when we were nearly there I was so wretched and 
despondent that I took the first return train home, feeling 
that I could not face the day’s work at the office. On 
leaving the train, on my way home, I saw a leaf from a 
pocket Bible lying in the road at my feet. I picked it up, 
and just above a big mud-splotch I read Genesis 50: 21. 
It was a message from heaven to me, and I have treasured 
the little leaf to this day. I have passed through many 
trying vicissitudes since then, but through them all the 
precious words of the Holy Book have been of unspeakable 
value to me.—.4 Pennsylvania reader. 








Has the Bible ever flashed out a gleam of golden 
truth straight into your needy heart? Will you 
not share with other readers of the Times what 
you count one of your own richest experiences of 
blessing from the Bible, by writing to the Editor 
about it and telling, in a brief letter, under what 
circumstances you found some particular verse to 
be of help, and what help or blessing it gave you? 
It will be a privilege to publish more of this evi- 
dence that shows what a marvellous thing the 
Word is as’ a channel through which the super- 
natural power of God acts upon living men and 
women. 

Are you exposing yourself to this sort of bless- 
ing as you might do? Is the Bible infinitely more 
than physical'meat and drink to you in your every- 
day program of life? Are you finding that it is 
bread indeéd upon which you are feeding more and 
more eagerly as you turn to it every day with a 
confidence that is not disappointed? If noi, there 
is a world of joyous surprise that lies ahead for you 
if you will enter it. , 

Two world-wide Bible-reading movements that 
have been greatly enriching lives within the past 
few years are worthy of serious consideration by 
every one who reads these words. They are the 
Pocket Testament League, in which the members 
carry a Testament or Bible always with them and 
read at least one chapter a day; and the Bible 
Success Band, for the committing to memory of 
one verse a day. This Band and its blessings 
were described in last week’s issue of the 
Times, with information as to the Booklet for 1912 
containing the list of memory verses for the year. 
Stirring information about the Pocket Testament 
League may be had in a pamphlet published by 
The Sunday School Times Co,, at ro cents. 

Perhaps what is needed to make rgr2 the kind 
of year we have longed for in our personal life is 
just a new devotion to Bible study. 








Fear thou not; for 1am with thee: be not dismayed ; 
for | am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness.—Isaiah 4r : 10. 

I have thought I should like to add another testimony 
to the solidity of God’s promises, ‘There was a time when 
I longed, yet feared, to pray in a public meeting, and was 
at length led to do so by this verse. This test has led me 
by faith to lay hold of many more of our heavenly Father’s 
precious promises.—A Pennsylvania reader, 


Nevertheless lam continually with thee: Thou hast 
holden me by my right hand.—Psa. 73: 23. 

I had taken this for my yearly motto.’ I was young 
enough for death to seem a remote probability, when sud- 
denly, late at night, came the news that one of our dearest 
was calle’ home, The next morning, in the train, all at 
once the words of my motto seemed spoken directly in my 
ear. Oh, the comfort and strength they brought! It was 
as if the Master said: ‘* Yes, I know all this. Neverthe- 
less I am continually with thee ’?; and I went on, sorrow- 
ful indeed, but trusting as a child whose mother takes it by 
the hand as they go together through a dark way.—A 
Rhode Island reader, 


He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not also with him freely give 
us all things ?—Romans 8: 32. 

A precious passage of Scripture to me is this. It came 
into my mind in a time of trouble and darkness, when it 
seemed that there was no love nor pity on earth or in 
heaven for me.—Zveline S. Barker, Torrington, Conn. 


For I the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, say- 
ing unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.—Isaiah 41 : 13. 
God’s truth has never failed me, and many are the-pas- 
sages I have marked as having been a very present help 
in trouble. One example: A year ago God called a dar- 
ling child from us to be an angel in heaven. The morning 
after his death my husbaiid took the Bible as usual to read 
in family worship, It is his custom to read the ‘‘ Home 
Readings ’’ given in the lesson helps. No reading was 
given for that Sabbath morning in our quarterly, but God 
himself directed him to Isaiah 41, the tenth to the twentieth 
verses of which were to us more than I can tell. Oh, that 
all might find what treasure there is in the Word!— Fannie 
B. Graham, Grahampton, Pa, 
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Who is am you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth 
the voice of his servant, that walketh in darkness, and 
hath no light? let him trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay upon his God.—Isaiah 50 : 10. 

This verse was given to me while passing through a 
period of discouragement and doubt; and though many 
years have gone by, it is still precious.— W%//iam Sissons, 
Laclede, Mo. 


And Jabez was more honorable than his brethren; and 
his mother called his name Jabez, covie » Because | 
bare him with sorrow. And Jabez called on the God 
of Israel, saying, Oh that thou wouldest bless me in- 
, and enlarge my coast, and that thy hand might 
be with me, and that thou wouldest keep me from evil, 
that it may not grieve me! And God granted him that 
which he requested.—1 Chronicles 4% 9, 10. , 

There is a promise hidden deeply in the midst of chro- 
nology that has helped me, and which may not be among 
the generally known answers to prayer. Jabez was given 
this name meaning ‘‘ sorrowful,”’ or ‘* causing pain.’’? The 
record says he was ‘‘more honorable than his brethren.”’ 
I have prayed in his words a good many times and heen 
comforted. ‘The sorrows and sins of the world do oppress 
and grieve the Christian worker, and for lack of time and 
strength we all feel circumscribed. When this prayer is 
answered for us, we may still be ‘‘sorrowful,’’ for He 
whom we follow was a ‘*man of sorrows’’; but we shall 
not be ‘ grieved.”’—A Deaconess. 


Remeber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say,!I have no pleasure in them.— 
Ecclesiastes 12: 1. 


Like sweetest music on’ my ear, 
Those words so oft I heard 

Repeated by my mother dear 
When musing o’er God’s Word. 


She loved to linger on the lines’ 
So precious to her mind, 
For many blessed memories 
> There were with them entwined. 


, Ob! with what tenderness she’d tell 
How, in her childhood’s days, ? 
This chapter she had read and learned, * 
And won her mother’s praise. 
—M. Mullin, Toronto. 
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And we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.—Romans 8: a 

This, to me, is one of the most precious passages of 
Scripture, not on account of any single experience, but of 
many. It is my light when the clouds overhang, my har- 
mhony when discords jar, and my ‘‘ blessed assurance ”’ 
when baffled by mystery. For me it gives to life its pro- 
foundest meaning and its truest glory. Often it ‘‘ bids my 
dark forebodings cease.’’—H. C. Cockrum, Arroyo Grande, 
California. 


Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.—2 Timothy 2: 15. 

In 1858 I was a resident of Council Bluffs, Iowa, which 
was then one of the border cities of the desert. I heard a 
preacher preach from this text. ‘* What a splendid motto 
for a young man to take for a guide through life,’’ thought 
1; and, turning over to the fly-leaf of my pocket Testa- 
ment I printed it thereon. And every year when at the 
first I said to myself, ‘*‘ What motto shall be my guide. this 
year? ’’ I could think of no better one than this, and many 
times through the years I would turn to it and renew my 
connection with it. Many is the time when discouraged and 
disappointed I have turned to it for consolation, and found 
it to have staying qualities worth its weight in gold. Last 
year one of the prisoners here in the county jail wanted 
me to bring him a Testament. I took my own to him, 
and, turning to the motto, told him the circumstances of 
its being there, and recommended him to adopt it for his 
guide, and there would be no danger of his being found in 
jail ever again.—W,. W. Merrill, Springfield, Mass. 


These things have I written unto you, that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, even unto you that 
believe on the name of the Son of God.—1 John 5: 13. 

One Saturday night several years ago I was going from 
Columbus to Akron, O. Things had not been just right 
at the office nor at home. I was tired and discouraged, 
and going to spend the next day in a town where I knew 
but one man, a Y. M. C. A. secretary. A friend had 
given mea copy of the Institute Tie of the Moody Insti- 
tute. I saw a little item about discouraged people, and in 
that connection the verse 1 John 5 : 13. 

I opened my Bible to it and read it; then I read the 
chapter, then the entire book. Then I saw that these 
words were written unto us, that we may know that we 
have eternal life, ‘even unto you that’believe on the name 
of the Son of God.”’ 

It seemed to me that a heavy load was lifted, and never 
have I been troubled since about my salvation.—/oin 5S. 
Lewis, Columbus, O. 
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Are the Graded Lessons for Our School ? 


An illuminating talk by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 
worker in the school that is “different from other 


with the 
schools ” 





T PRESENT there is a subject which never fails 
to appear, either announced or unannounced, 
on every Sunday-school convention program. 

In fact, one may go further and say that wherever 
even a little group of Sunday-school people are meet- 
ing together, this subject is sure to come up. Every- 
where people are talking about the Graded Lessons. 


Effective Use of the Graded Lessons.—The ques- 
tion of vital importance seems to be : How can we 
make effective use of these lessons? One hears it 
from the superintendent of the one-room country or 
village school. Again, the teachers of the large city 
schools are heard discussing the problem. The offi- 
cers of Sunday-schools with all the varying kinds of 
equipment,—good, bad, and indifferent, —are saying, 
‘Can we make effective use of these lessons ?”’ 

These new International Graded Lessons are 
planned to meet the spiritual need of the child at 
each stage of his development, hoping as a result of 
meeting this need at the right time and in the right 
way to secure well-rounded Christian character. 
Effective use must bring this result, or it cannot be 
termed effective. There are three agencies that must 
be considered if we are to make such use of these 
lessons ; the school, the home, and the teacher. 


* Preparing the School for the New Lessons.—The 
school that attempts to take up the Graded Lesson 
series without in some measure preparing itself for 
the step is courting failure ; but with advance prepara- 
tion the average school may expect to succeed, as have 


most of the schools that have adopted the Graded: 


Lessons, The preparation of the school should in- 
clude the following : 1. Grading of the pupils. 2. 
Assignment of classes to proper teachers. 3. Proper 
equipment for both teachers and pupils. 4. Regular 
promotions from grade to grade. 

When the pastor or superintendent of a Sunday- 
school has decided that the subject of the Graded 
Lessons should be considered by the officers and 
teachers, a teachers’ meeting should be called. 
Plenty of graded lesson literature should be in the 
hands of all attending the meeting. The advantages 
of the new system should be carefully discussed, as 
also should be the problems likely to arise because of 
a change from the Uniform System. When it is de- 
cided to make the change, the four subjects already 
mentioned should be given serious attention. 


How to Grade the Pupils.—In grading the pupils 
of the school, care must be taken to consider the age 
and physical development of the child, his progress 
in the day school, and his biblical knowledge. 1 re- 
call at this time the case of a boy who at twelve years 
of age entered the high school. The Sunday-school, 
because he was only twelve years of age, insisted upon 
his taking the first-year lessons in the Junior course. 
(The other courses were not ready at that time.) He 
disliked the work and called it babyish. The teacher 
of that class reported that her boys did not like the 
lessons. Of course they did not like them. What 
boy in the first year of high school, and with any bib- 
lical training at all, would want to take the first-year 
Junior Lessons? The trouble in this case was not 
with the lessons, but with the improper grading of 
the pupil. That boy needed the first year Interme- 
diate Lessons, or the Uniform Lessons. 


Assigning the Teachers.—In assigning the teachers, 
a school must be continually trying to place each 
teacher in the department in the school in which he 
or she is best fitted to-teach. In some cases teach- 
ers wish to keep their classes from the time they leave 
the Primary Department until they become adults, 
and sometimes for years afterward. It has been 
proved that this is an unwise measure in most cases. 
In exceptional circumstances this sort of thing has 
been a success, but ordinarily the best plan is to have 
the child pass under the instruction of a number of 
teachers who are all adapted to the grade of work they 
are doing. There is a teacher who continually com- 
plains because of the simplicity of the stories in the 
Primary Department. If she were a true primary 
teacher she would realize that they are the right stories 


for children from six to eight years old. Yet this 


It is much easier to see how the Graded Lessons 
can fit other schools, than the school in which 
you yourself must face the problem. Mrs. Maud 
jJunkin Baldwin, the Pennsylvania State Elementary 
Superintendent, editor of the Graded Forum page 
in this paper, gave an address during the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention in San Fran- 
cisco which is reproduced here, because it so fully 
and clearly answers a great many questions you 
are rightly asking about the fitness of these lessons 
for your school, 





same teacher might perhaps do admirable work in 
the Junior ‘or Intermediate Department. She is a 
misfit in.the Primary Department; but would proba- 
bly do-splendid. workin a more advanced grade. 


Necessity of Adequate Equipment.—There should 
be proper equipment for both teachers and pupils. 
When this subject is mentioned there is usually heard 
at once the cry, ‘‘ The equipment is more expensive 
than that required for the Uniform Lessons!"’ Yes, 
itis. But what of that? Do you know how much 
the church as a whole is expending for the religious 
education of the children? Do you know how much 
your own local church spends each year for each 
pupil? What do you think of a school that thinks 
such education is worth only thirty, forty, fifty, or 
sixty cents a year per pupil! The state forces us to 
pay taxes to provide proper secular education for our 
children. But must we be foreed to give them the 
gospel? Let us quiet our complaints and offer the 
money to provide the necessary equipment. 


Promotion Services.—Regular promotions are a 
vital factor in keeping the school properly graded. 
The pupils who have done the work demanded of 
them are promoted with certificates and honors, and 
those who have not done the work are promoted 
without certificates or honors. The regular promo- 
tion is an incentive both to the child and to his 
parents. Usually there need not be any other re- 
ward for good work than the properly conducted pro- 
motion service. The best time for promotion is 
usually the last Sunday in September, because the 
lessons of the new year in the Graded series begin 
on the first Sunday in October. The pupils look for- 
ward with delight to this happy day, and it is quite 
an event in the life of the Sunday-school where it is 
properly planned. 


How Two Schools Prepared.—There is a country 
Sunday-school in western Pennsylvania which meets 
in a one-room building where all of this preparation 
has been done with success, The children under six 
were separated from the older children in the Primary 
Department. Several classes of Juniors were formed. 
Teachers- were assigned. Curtained and screened 
corners were planned. The text-books for teachers 
and pupils were purchased, and when promotion day 
came there were many of the results that had been 
hoped ‘or and prayed for. Was it a success? Well, 
ask Miss Amy Jane Porter, one of the teachers there. 
Can other small Sunday-schools do it? Of course 
they can, if they really want ‘o! 

A very large Sunday-school in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania had had a graded school long before the advent 
of the International Graded Lessons. So they were 
ready for the change when the new lessons were 
issued. Some changes in the assignments of the 
teachers were made, the new equipment was pur- 
chased, and a teachers’ meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions as to how to use the new 
lessons, There have been some problems to solve in 
this school. The department superintendents have 
had to change the plan of their programs. The 
hand-work has occasioned some confusion at times ; 
but. gradually teachers and pupils have adjusted 
themselves, and the new plan is pronounced a 
success. 


Need of Home Co-operation. —lf the most effective 
use of the Graded Lessons is to be secured, there 


must be home co-operation. The home can do more 
to aid in teaching than any other agency. If the 
teacher has taught a lesson showing how all may give 
love and service to our Lord, the home can cause the 
little seed to grow and blossom, or may rudely snatch 
it from the mind. The co-operation of the home is 
essential to the best results. 

In the Beginners Department the parents are asked 
to read the stories in the story-paper to the children, 
and to help them live the truth that has been taught 
the preceding Sunday. In the Primary Department 
the same thing is asked, but with the addition of help 
in doing the hand-work. The help desired for the 
children in connection with the hand-work is that 
they be permitted to cut up papers and magazines for 
pictures, and that the parents especially urge the 
children to do the hand-work. In the Junior and 
Intermediate Departments the parents may remind 
the children to read their Bibles every day, and help 
them to commit the memory work, and also to do 
the hand-work assigned for each day. 

The question which many teachers are asking is 
how to secure the needed home co-operation. It has 
been secured in many places in different ways. In 
some schools the quarterly parents’ meetings have 
been successful, and in other schools letters and visits 
to the home have accomplished the work. Sometimes 
quarterly report cards are sent to the home, and again 
parents are urged to visitthe school. In some schools 
there are classes for the parents of the children in the 
elementary department. In all such meetings and 
conferences of teachers and parents, the parents have 
been carefully intormed as to the methods and plans 
of the Sunday-school. _ The needs of the children 
have been dwelt upon, and the parents’ privilege and 
responsibility discussed. Many a parent who has 
not been in sympathy in the past with the Graded 
Lessons has been won over to real interest in the work 
by some of these ways. 


What the Teachers Need.—The training of the 
teachers for using these lessons is most important. 
Of course the first essential is that the teachers who 
are to use them should be Christians, and that their 
motive for teaching in the Sunday-school should be 
the desire to bring the pupils to Jesus Christ, the 
friend and lover and Saviour of us all. The teacher 
who is to use these lessons must recognize that the 
pupil is the center of all our work in the Sunday- 
school. If certain teaching will be beneficial to him 
as he lays the foundation for Christian character, then 
we want him to have it. If it will not help him to do 
this, we do not want him to have it at this time, no 
matter how good it is. 

Every teacher must have a clear vision of the pur- 
pose of the whole course. No one can expect to work 
successfully with these lessons without the vision of 
what is meant to be accomplished by the course as a 
whole, Then the purpose of the work in each de- 
partment must be seen, and after that a vision of 
what each year’s work is meant to accomplish, and 
finally what each theme in each year is to mean to 
the pupil. 

A study of the text-book, at least, is absolutely 
necessary. In some conventions I have met teachers 
bewailing some problems which they were meeting. 
When asked if they had read certain portions of the 
text-books, the answer has many times been ‘‘ No.’’ 

Although the teachers of little children will find 
that these lessons are easier to teach without training 
than the Uniform Lessons, still if the best results are 
to be secured, the teachers ought to take the teacher- 
training course, and then specialize in the elementary 
work. Most of the failures, where there have been 
failures, in the use of the Graded Lessons have come 
because of the lack of vision, lack of training, lack 
of perseverance, and sometimes because of the lack 
of the true spirit of Christianity on the part of the 
teachers. 

Let me recapitulate. Effective use of the Graded 
Lessons will depend upon three essential features : 
the school prepared for the introduction cf the lessons, 
the home prepared to co-operate, and the teacher 
trained for service in the Sunday-school. In the 
measure that we secure these shall be our success. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Push 


in the Right. 
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PRELUDE 


AS OU see, it zs rather bad,’’ said the Prentice 
Angel, 
‘I see,’’ said the Angel-who-attends-to- 
things. 

. The two angels stood looking over the wall at the 
house. It had once been a substantial dwelling, with 
its broad stone steps and wide, inany-paned windows ; 
now it was fast falling into decay. The paint had 
flaked and blistered away under sun and rain ; many 
panes of glass were broken, and the empty spaces 
stuffed with rags and old hats ; the stone steps stood 
all awry, heaved this way and that by the frosts of 
many winters, and between their crevices unsightly 
weeds sprouted, 

Between house and street lay what had once been 
a garden, now a desolate strip of waste ground, strewn 
with rusty tomato cans, brickbats, and all manner of 
ugly refuse. Only here and there, amid the general 
ruin, a tuft of ribbon-grass or a ragged bit of box 
spoke of better days. 

«It és bad, isn’t it?’’ said the Prentice Angel anx- 
iously. ‘*And what to do? The father drinks, the 
mother washes other people’s clothes all day long, 
and never has time for her own ; and the children, — 
oh, dear! Now, would you advise an illness, or a 
fire, or what?"’ 

He looked earnestly at the Angel-who-attends-to- 
things. Even as he spoke, the door of the house 
opened and a girl came out. The Angel-who-attends- 
to-things looked at her keenly ; at her wistful eyes, 
her discontented mouth, her dirty frock and frowsy 
hair. ; then he turned to the Prentice Angel, who was 
young, and had only been at work a short time. 

‘*No,"’ he said; ‘nothing of that kind, Wait a 
moment,”’ 

As he spoke, the girl came out of the gate and stood 
looking up and down the street as if doubtful which 
way to turn. The Angel-who-attends-to-things took 
her by the shoulders and turned her face southward. 

‘*There!'’ he said to the other; ‘‘now,—’’ he 
added a few directions, nodded kindly, rustled his 
white wings, tucked up his robes, and hastened away 
in the other direction. 


ATIE COLLINS sauntered down the street, look- 
ing about her with sullen discontent. Shehad not 
meant to come this way : at least she-did not see 

why she had come ; there was nothing to do, nothing 
to look at; but then, neither was there anything at 
the other end of the street. It was a stupid street ; it 
was a stupid day ; her head ached, and she did not 
care for anything or anybody. 

By and by she came to the farther end of the street, 
where stood another old house, older by far than the 
one in which she lived, but very different to look at. 
It was as fresh and cheerful as white paint and green 
blinds could make it ; its small windew-panes shone 
like crystal ; its garden,—ah ! itsgarden. Katie knew 
now why she had come this way. She drew a long 
breath and leaned over the fence. 

‘The garden was as trim and well cared for as the 
house. Along the stone wall at the back, and the 
neat front fence with its square white pickets, stood 
perennial shrubs and bushes, some round and com- 
pact, others drooping long graceful branches, all 
looking ‘‘dressed up’’. as Katie said to herself. 
Down the middle of the garden ran a path of white 
gravel edged with box ; and on either side of this path 
were square beds, some showing nothing but rich 
crumbly brown soil, others already filled with little 
plants. Beside one of the beds a woman was kneeling, 
her back turned toward the street. Beside her was a 
box full of seedlings which she was transferring to the 
bed with rapid, skilful fingers. Katie Collins surveyed 
the woman's back with sullen disfavor. ‘She's 
dressed up too!’’ she muttered. ‘Dressed up, and 
stuck up too, I'll bet! Yah !"’ 

The back that was turned to the street was certainly 
a very attractive one. The blue shirtwaist fitted to 
perfection, the collar was spotless, the hair was 
arranged in smooth shining coils. The sleeves were 
rolled neatly to the elbow, and-—Kate snorted as she 
noted it,—the small hands were gloved! Moreover, 
the woman was kneeling on a mat, which kept her 
neat brown skirts from the ground. 
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Katie stood watching, a kind of dumb anger 
mounting in her heart. The small gloved hands 
worked wonderfully quickly. First they made a hole 
with a stick in the soft brown mould; then from a 
watering pot that stood near, they poured water into 
the hole; then they set the baby plant carefully into 
the place thus prepared for it ; and lastly they pressed 
and patted the earth down around it, with firm deft 
touches, 

Now the bed was filled with plants set at regular 
intervals, and the whole sprinkled with diamond spray. 
Then at last the woman rose to her feet, and turning, 
saw Katie Collins glowering at her over the fence. 

She was not a very young woman, nor was she very 
pretty, but her face seemed to be full of light, so that 
the garden was brighter after she turned round. 

‘*Good-morning !'’ she said cheerfully. 

Kate muttered something that might have been 
**good-morning'’ or anything else, and turned away 
with a sullen movement of her shoulders. 


“ ON'T go!’’ said Miss Jenny ; for it was Miss 
Jenny herself,’ ‘* Were you watching my plant- 
ing? Come in, and see what I have done!"’ 

Katie had not the least idea of coming in ; nothing 
would induce her, she thought, to have anything to do 
with dressed up, stuck-up folks with gloves on ; but— 
it really seemed as if some one gave her a push from 
behind. She turned round—there was no one to be 
seen ; but somehow after that push—only there was- 
n't anybedy there to. push !—she was standing inside 
the gate, frowning at Miss Jenny and hating every- 
body. 

‘*Don’'t frown like that !*’ said Miss Jenny ; and 
pulling off her glove, she rubbed her finger gently 
across Katie's forehead between the eyes. ‘* There 
isn’t anything to frown about,’’ she went on, ‘‘and 
you will spoil your pretty forehead. See! I have put 
in all the plants in these three beds this morning. 
Don’t they look nice? These are asters; those are 
pansies ; those over yonder are gilliflowers.”’ 

She looked closely at Katie, with bright eyes that 
seemed to see right through her. 

‘* You care for flowers, don’t you?’’ shesaid, ‘I 
am sure you do, Now see! Here are all these dear 
ducky little plants, all three kinds, left over, and it 
would break my heart to throw them away. Suppose 
you take them and plant them in your garden !”’ 

‘‘T haven't any garden !’’ said Katie ; but her eyes 
rested longingly on the plants. 

‘*Why, yes, you have,’’ said Miss Jenny. ‘‘You 
are Katie Collins, aren’t you? I thought so, Well, 
you have a lovely garden, only it isn’t made, I'll 
tell you what ! I'll Come over and help you make it !"’ 

Katie opened her lips to say that she didn’t want 
any garden, but before she could say it Miss Jenny 
had put a box of pansies in her hand, tucked another 
of gillyflowers under her own arm, and was reaching 
out for the asters. 

‘* You take these,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I'll bring along 
the watering-pot. We'll have it all done before the 
dear little things have time to think of wilting. Come 
along, Katie.’’ 


ATIE didn’t believe it was true ; she kept opening 
and shutting her eyes to see if the dream would 
not vanish ; but every time she opened them 

there was the trim figure trotting along beside her, 
talking about this flower and that, and seeming to take 
it for granted that Katie knew and loved them all. 
Well, she did love them; oh, she did! Flowers were 
never dressed up or stuck up; even just with think- 
ing about them the bad feeling at her heart was melt- 
ing away, and Katie was nearer smiling than she had 
been all day, as she and Miss Jenny passed along 
the street together. 

But when she came to her own gate the frown gath- 
ered again, deeper than ever. Never had the place 
looked so hideous ; never had she so hated it, and 
everything and everybody. Even Miss Jenny looked 
grave for a moment at sight of the. brickbats and 
tomato cans ; but it was only for a moment. 

‘There's plenty of good work to be done here,"’ 
she said, with a brisk little nod. ‘‘ You can't possi- 
bly do it alone, Katie. Could your father help you ?”’ 

‘«No,"’ said Katie blackly. Her father was in jail 
for thirty days, and much the best place for him, she 
thought, but it was nobody's business but their own. 


‘*Your brothers, then? There are boys, aren't . 


there? They'll help, I'm sure. There's one of them 
now. What's hisname? Jim? Here, Jim! come 
here a minute, will you ?"’ 

Miss Jenny smiled on Jim, and he came, though 
he had not meant to do anything but stare rudely oyer 
the fence, make a face at Katie, and go away. 

**Good morning, Jim !*" said Miss Jenny brightly. 
‘* Are you busy, or can you help Katie and me a_little? 
You see, we have brought some plants over from my 
garden, and the poor little duckies need to be set out 
this very minute, and the beds aren't ready. You 
see how it is, don’t you, Jim? Of course we can’t do 
the whole garden.at once,'’—Miss Jenny ran a regret- 
ful eye over the waste of rubbish,—‘‘ but we can get 
a couple of beds ready in a twinkling if we all take 
hold together. Is that your brother? What's A/s 
name? Steve? Oh, Steve, look here, just a minute, 
will you, please ?"’ 

Was it a dream, or a miracle, or what? Katie, 
working away breathlessly, tossing her untidy, hair 
out of her eyes, kept asking herself. Here were she 
and Miss Jenny, that saucy, impudent Jim, and -that 
lazy, good-for-nothing Steve, all four down on. their 
hands and knees, toiling.as if their very lives depended 
upon it; clearing, weeding,. digging, hoeing. Jim 
piled up the brickbats and cans ia a corner (‘‘so you'll 
have them all handy to carry off to the dump,’’ said 
Miss Jenny ; ‘‘ we can't stop for that now, for we must 
get the plants in. before dinner’’). Steve broke up 
lumps of sod and pulled out witchgrass, Miss Jenny 
and Katie rubbed the soil fine between their hands 
and worked it over and over;—‘‘Just like working 


, butter,’’ declared-Miss Jenny gleefully. 


OMEHOW or other, when the noon bell rang the 
thing was done. The little plants stood trim and 
valiantin their places, the water-drops winking on 

their leaves ; and three dazed persons and one pleased 
one (only the dazed ones were really more pleased 
than she) stood up breathless, and gazed at the: result 
of their labors. 

‘¢ Now, you see,"’ said Miss Jenny, panting a little, 
‘it's just as easy as nothing at all, when one really 
takes hold, That's the thing to do with a garden, 
isn’t it, Jim? Just take hold, as you have ; you have 
done splendidly, all three of you. Now, you see, this 
garden of yours has the best exposure in the village. 
I've always wanted to get my hands into it, but the 
people who lived here before I went south weren't 
very nice, you know. They didn’t want to have a 
garden ; they didn’t care how anything looked, ‘That 
makes it so hard for you, doesn’t it? But the three 
of you can do perfect wonders, I know. And I'll tell 
you what! as you get your beds dug, come straight to 
me, and ]’ll give you the plants for them. It will 
really be a blessing to me, for I always have more 
than I can use; and it does break my heart to throw 
them away, dear little things, when they have taken 
all the trouble to come up. Katie knows just how I 
feel ; dont you, Katie? She loves flowers, and I ex- 
pect you do too, boys. Now I must run, or I shall 
be late. Who is going to help me carry these empty 
boxes and the watering-pot ?’’ 

It appeared that all three of, the children were. 
Miss Jenny sped along the street, talking all the time 
of flowers and plants and the joy of spring and gar- 
dening. Katie, at her side, gazed at her with ador- 
ing eyes ; the bovs at her heels were like two puppies, 
each striving to get nearest his mistress. It was a 
funny, joyous, triumphal little procession. But per- 
haps the strangest thing of all happened when they 
got home. Mrs. Collins, a tired-looking woman, 
whose sleeves were always rolled up and whose hair 
was always tumbling down, came to the door just as 
the three children hurried in at the gate. 

‘*Where have you been, children?’’ cried their 
mother. ‘I've been raisin’ the house to get you in 
to dinner, and look at you all three out in the street. 
What have you been up to now ?”” 

‘« Making a garden !"’ said Katie proudly ; ‘‘ the 
boys have been helping real good.’’ 

‘« We've got the best exposure in the village !’’ 
said Jim. 

«She'll give us all the plants we want!’’ cried 
Steve. 

‘¢] think you're all three crazy !’’ said Mrs. Col- 
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—-- mnestniaene 


LESSON FOR ‘JAN. 21 (Luke 2: 1-20) 


dins. ~** Come in to dinner, do you hear? T must get 


_ back to my washing.’ 


i 


Then it was that the strange ae happened. 
‘Katie looked at the three neat brown s, with their 


"rows of brave little green plants ; then she leoked at 


‘her hands. 
‘*] must wash my hands first,’’ she said. 


EPILOGUE 


It was early May when the two angels first stood 
and looked over the gate ; now it was July, and again 
they stood there, gazing with happy eyes. The ruin- 
ous waste was now a lovely, smiling garden, the pret- 
tiest garden in town, Miss Jenny declared ; and when 
Katie demurred, she reminded her that it had the 
best exposure in the village. Certainly the beds were 
as neat and well cared for as Miss Jenny's own ; and 
small wonder, when they were the principal object of 
three young and ardent lives. The three were at work 


‘ at this minute, for school was over, and there was no 
‘time to waste if they were to get the Garden Prize 


offered to the school children by Miss Jenny's father. 
Katie—could that be Katie, that pretty, tidy, smiling 
girl in the blue pinafore, hair and eyes and cheeks.all 


‘ shining with health and happiness >—Katie was hov- 


ering over her precious flower-beds, snipping off here 
a withered leaf, there a superfluous bud; turning 
over the leaves in search of insects ; coaxing, caress- 


Steve was lying flat on his stomach, exa 
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ing, with fingers as light and deft as one she had 
watched with sullen envy two little months before. 
ining the 
infant box-hedge which was his special ‘pride and 

ion, adjuring it in whispers to “grow, Dow, 
and I'll trim ye into shapes when ye're big, like 
her'n!"" While Jim was unconscious of anything in 
the world except his melons, which he was brushing 
daintily, and turning gently so that the other side 
should get the sun. 

The two angels watched the children for some time ; 
then their eyes turned to the house, and saw that also 
transformed,—saw the windows whole and shining, 
the paint fresh and clean ; and in the open doorway 
ahappy-faced woman sitting with her sewing, trying not 
to look at the children more than once every minute. 

ee Father’ s allowin’ to put the last coat on this 
evening,’’ she says ; ‘‘then when it's dry, he'll tack 
up your vines, Katie. Won't that be grand ? Father’ ll 
be home from work soon ; time to git ready for sup- 
per, children ; there's plenty hot water in the kittle.’’ 

As the children trooped into the house with merry 
talk and laughter, the two angels looked at each other 
and smiled, a happy smile. 

‘And all this,"’ cried the Prentice Angel, ‘* from 
just a little push in the right direction !"’ 

‘*Just !"' said the Angel-who-attends-to-things. 

GARDINER, ME. 





The Lassie of 


Old Aberdeen 


An After Meeting that No Man Planned 





By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 





T WAS in the great Music Hall in Old Aberdeen, 
where a series of evangelistic meetings were in 
progress, It was on a Sunday night, when the 

meeting was ‘‘ for. men only.’’ The vast auditorium 
was packed to its fullest capacity, —floor and galleries 
and all standing-room. There were perhaps twenty- 


‘five hundred men in all. The service had been a 
‘$alemn' one, and the power-of God:in the Word had 
* been mightily felt. After the preaching-service there 


-~ 


‘me as if a child or a dog were following me. 


“had been: three after-meetings, —it seemed impossible 
“to get the audience away. 


About one hundred men 
had deliberately and publicly made their confession 
of faith in Christ. 

It was now after eleven o'clock; the last of the 
audience had gone ; the lights had all been put out, 
and the great hall was in darkness, save for a singlt 
gas-jet just over the platform. I had remained be- 
hind with two or three of our committee to consult 
with regard to the extension of the platform, so that 
we could increase our choir for the coming week. I 
was walking back and forth on the floor just at the 
foot of the platform making some suggestions to the 
committee, who were standing above me. Suddenly 
I became conscious of the sound of bare feet behind 
I turned 
in the semi-darkness tu see what those footsteps might 
be and mean, and there I saw a wee lassie standing. 
She could not have been more than ten or twelve 
years old. Barefooted, barelegged, clad in a tattered 
old’ .print gown which scarcely fell below her knees, 
she was unkempt and dirty ; her legs were blue with 
the cold ; her head was covered with a bit of an old 
Paisley shawl, and altogether she was a pathetic little 
figure,—a child of the slums. It was a bitter cold 
niglit in November; and there was no heat in the hall 
save that which was generated by the gas-jets and the 
bodies of two thousand or more human beings. As 
I turned suddenly upon the child, I noted a scared 
look upon her face, which was pathetically turned up 
to my own. I was vexed at the presence of the child 
at that hour of the night and in that place, and an- 
noyed by the persistent way in which for the last few 
minutes I was now conscious she had been following 
me about, always keeping in the darkness behind me, 
and I spoke rather sharply to her : 

‘*Lassie, what are you doing here? It is past 
eleven of the clock, and you should be away home 
and in your bed. Besides, this has been a men's 
meeting, and it is no place for wee girlies. Now run 
away home at once."’ 

She answered me: never a word, but stood dumbly 
and pathetically looking up into my face. I thought 
perhaps she was cold and hungry, and was about to 
ask me to give her ‘‘ an alms,'’ as so many did. So 
‘again, still a little annoyed, I addressed her and said : 

‘* Why are you here? What do you want ?"’ 


Then the little thing. moved toward me, and rising 
on her bare toes she almost whispered in my ears ; 

‘* Aye, mon, Awe want to get saved.”’ 

That pathetic little voice with the eager, half-scared 
look in her face, and the strangeness and unexpected 


, character of. the answer to my somewhat harsh ques- 
., tion, not only arrested my attention, but at once dis- 


sipated all sense of annoyance from my heart ; and as 
I laid my hand gently upon her almost bare - and 
boney little shoulder, I said in the most sympathetic 
and gentle tone I could command : 

**Do you, lassie? Well, Iam glad, But why do 
you want to ‘get saved’ ?’’ 

Then again she arose upon her toes, and in the 
same wistful and pathetic tones replied : 

‘* Because A’m a muckle sinner.’’ 

Surprised at this confession, and the pathetic way 
it was made from that poor little child of the slums, 
I said as gently as I could : 

‘* Yes, dear; we are all ‘muckle sinners’ 
you think that I can save you ?’’ 

She looked so surprised and shocked at this ques- 
tion of mine that, drawing away a step, her eyes were 
fairly blazing with anger, and in a rather loud and 
harsh voice she cried out : 

‘«Na, na, mon; you canna save me, Na mon can 
Save a sinner."’ 

** That is true,’’ I replied; ‘‘No man can save a 
sinner. Who then can save you ?’’ 

At this reply all the wistfulness came back into her 
face, and all the pathos back into her voice ; and 
again she tiptoed up to me and said : 

‘* Jesus can save me."" 

I was getting profoundly interested in this little 
‘*inquirer,’’ and I said to her gently and kindly : 

*« Yes, dear, Jesus can save you. But what has he 
done to save you ?"’ 

Her reply was prompt and certain ; ‘He deed to 
save me,"’ 

By this time my interest in the child. was very 
great ; and her answers to my question so surpris- 
ingly intelligent that, to test her still further, I said : 

‘« Then he is dead, is he ?’’ 

At this question she looked grieved and puzzled, 
and again she drew away as before, and replied with 
a note of sharpness and indignation in her voice : 

‘* He's no deed!" 

‘*Why,'’ I replied, still intent on drawing her out ; 
‘*if he died for you he must be dead."’ 

‘‘ He's no deed!"* And she seemed almost angry, 
and stood at defiance as if I had outraged both her 
and Him. All her Scotch blood was up, and for 
a moment she seemed to scan my face to find out 
some explanation of my strange assertion, or at least 
implication, that Jesus was dead. Then, I suppose 
noting some expression of my face which must have 
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been full of reat sympathy for her, she came forward 
a step and said, with an eager and intense pathos and 
protest in her voice : 

«Aye mon, dinna fasch1 me.- Jesus deed for nie, 
but he’s no deed. Ha’ you no been telling us aw the 
O mon, 
dinna fasch» me, He deed: for me, but God raised 
him from the deed, and he away up yonner, and he's 
alive from the deed, and he is able to save me, And, 
oh, mon, Awe want to get saved,"’ 

This was said with such passion-and such pleading 
that I was fairly carried: off my feet. Here was a 
little child from the slums touched by the Holy Spirit, 
and, with all her good Scotch catechetical knowledge 
of the way of salvation quickened, and eager for that 
salvation of which she had been taught, but to which 
until now she had been indifferent, suddenly setting 
forth in language so plain and direct God's way of 
righteousness, All my heart went out to the wee 
child, and, leading her away to a seat on one of the 
front benches in that great dark hall, I told her more 
and more of the Way, and assured her of God's sal- 
vation and of the longing love of that Saviour who 
**deed for her, but was no deed.’ We knelt down 
together there in the semi-darkness, and she gave 
her whole heart to Jesus, passionately calling him her 
Saviour and declaring her purpose to be his ‘‘ain 
loo’ ing disciple."’ 

How often since have I thought of this strange in- 
cident, and wondered what has been the future of 
that wee Scotch: lassie. One cannot doubt but that 
God has cared for her, and will care for her to the 
end, whether in the slums or out of them. Some- 
where she-is now a grown-up woman, perhaps a 
mother with wee children of her own. Wherever she 
may be, I am sure she will tell her children of the 
Saviour who died for her but is ‘‘no deed, but alive 
from the dead and up yonner and able to save them."’ 

Dear friend, do you too know that you are a 
‘«muckle sinner’’; and do you ‘‘ want to get saved"’ ; 
and do you know that it is no man that can save you, 
but only ‘‘ Jesus who deed for you, but is no deed,’°.. 
but alive from the dead and ‘able to save to the utter- 
most them that draw near unto God through him" ? 


DarIEN, CONN, 


1 Tease — Do not tease or vex me. 
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Egypt’s Great Treasure 
By Professor M. G. Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


VERY remarkable discovery of Coptic manu- 
scripts in Egypt was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis, in New York, December 28, 1911, 
by Professor H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. He has been work- 
ing upon this great find for six months, The manu- 
scripts have been secured by Mr. J. P. Morgan, and 
are now in his great library in New York. 

The manuscripts were discovered by Arabs in a 
ruined convent on the edge of the desert adjacent to 
the province of the Sayoun, Egypt. Mr. Morgan has 
secured over fifty of the manuscripts—all but a very ~ 
few. The Arabs had torn them apart to divide them 
among themselves, in order that each should have a 
share in the value of each manuscript, so that a pro- 
digious work had to be performed to sort all the 
leaves and fragments, and put them together again 
in correct order, and so determine the character and 
extent of the find. There are ‘in all some three thou- 
sand leaves—six thousand pages—of large folio man- 
uscript. There are some elaborately decorated 
leather bindings, and many beautiful illuminations. 
The earliest manuscript is A. D. 825, and all are 
probably of the ninth century. 

A statement of the character of the documents will 
give some idea of the great value of this discovery. 
Among homilies upon the lives of the Fathers, with 
other similar material, there are also large portions of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy are entire ; First and Second 
Samuel also; and Isaiah, with the loss of but one 
leaf. In the New Testament, the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John are complete; Luke lacks 
fourteen. to eighteen leaves. There are fourteen. 
Epistles of Paul, two of Peter and three of John. 
The full value of the material cannot be determined 
until it has been carefully read. This is certainly 
one of the greatest discoveries made in Egypt. Pro- 
fessor Hyvernat is pressing forward the publication as 
rapidly as possible. We may expect the work to be 
done in the most thorough and satisfactory manner. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 
lesson-preparation for teachers of all pupils over 
velve years of age, while the more detailed class 
work and questions here presented are primaril 
for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class wor 
for girls’ and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
these pages. 


Getting Started in Class 


HE finest sort of intelligence is the sort that can 
take little and insignificant things and make 
something useful out of them. Odd moments are 

something that most of us regard as useless. The 
Philadelphia Press, not long ago. ave an account of 
a Yale professor who noticed the lad who was shin- 
ing his shoes looking occasionally across toward a 
book. It proved to be aa algebra. The professor's 
department was mathematics, and he asked the 
young fellow if he could help him. The eager lad 
explained that he had a problem there that he could 
not solve. The professor showed him the solution, 
and at various times afterward gave the young fel- 
low directions. A few years later that bootblack 
completed a technical education that enabled him to 
gain a position that paid him $6,000 a year at the 
head of an important electrical establishment. 

David Livingstone laid the foundations of his edu- 
cation while working as a bobbin boy ina mill. Mr. 
Gladstone achieved his great erudition by always 
carrying a book with him, It is said that Mr. Roose- 
velt is almost never without a good book in his pocket 
for use in odd moments, 

Great souls make something out of that which 
others deem waste. God is greater than the greatest 
of men, a tireless Creator, He started the trans- 
formation of the nations of the earth with a baby, a 
child so insignificant that he was crowded out of a 
poor little country inn, Without fame, position, or 
anything that the world values, One who started hu- 
man life as a baby has already changed the map of 
the world, and he is not done yet, God’s greatness is 
shown in what he does with little things. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 

This is a lesson in which the cold facts of human 
history and the _"s facts of divine revelation 
stand close together. ‘The effort must be made to 
show this ‘‘treasure in earthen vessels.” Learn 
from some accessible history or encyclopedia what 
you can about Augustus and the Roman Empire of 
this time. A good life of Christ will be likely to 
contain much information. Read Matthew 1 : 18-25; 
Professor Riddle, paragraphs 1, 2, 3. Study the 
probable nature of the inn (Mackie). Refer again to 
Scripture teaching about angels. For the appear- 
ance of God as a bright light see Exodus 14: 20; 
24:17; 40:34; Matthew 17:5; Luke 9:3. Have 
definitions for the title Saviour, Christ, Lord. Pre- 
pare a clear interpretation of the angels’ chorus 
(Professor Riddle, v. 14, and this article: below; Pro- 
fessor Clow, paragraph 5.) Some little information 
of the progress of the modern peace movement would 
interest any class (Ridgway, paragraph 3). A hint 
is given here of the beautiful character of our Lord’s 
mother. Consult with the concordance the few ref- 
erences to her in the New Testament, and draw a 
character sketch. Meditate on the tremendous 
meaning and mystery of the incarnation (Rom, 8: I- 
3; Phil, 2: 5-8; Heb. 2 : 14-18). 


The Class in Session 

One of the beautiful things on which faith rests is 
the certainty that the heavenly Father's hand directs 
every detail of life. Far off, in Rome, Cesar Augus- 
tus, thinking to add ‘to his own fame, ordered that 
the citizens of all the Roman Empire, which meant 
about all the civilized world, should be listed. ‘That 
command brought i and Mary to Bethlehem, 
so that the words of the far-off popes Micah came 
to. pass, and Christ was born in Bethlehem (Professor 
Clow, paragraph 1), There is no better indication of 
the complete mastery of Rome than that the proud 
Jews ‘all went to enrol themselves.” Also it is evi- 
dent that Joseph and Mary were not especially ex- 
empt from servitude, nor indeed from hardship of 
any sort. ‘The enrolment was taken according to 
Jewish custom of tribes and families. Read Dr. 
Mackie’s 1st paragraph, and Professor Riddle on 
verses 3-6. Read also Numbers 36. 

‘The text does not quite justify us in blaming any 
particular person for the fact that. ‘‘there was no 
room for them in the inn.” Weare not cruel somuch 
as we are selfish and indifferent, which after all is 
the worst form of cruelty. Other persons were there 
first, and maybe did not know of 
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Luke 2 : 1-20. Commit verses 10, 11 


Golden Text: For there is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2: 11 


8 And there were shepherds in the same ome iting in 
the field, and keeping ' watch by night over their flock. 9 And 
an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them : and they were sore afraid. 10 And 
the angel said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold, | bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people : 
11 for there is olan to you this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, who is? Christ the Lord. 12 And this is the sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a babe wra in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger. 13 And oul enly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing, 
14 Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth * peace among *men in whom he is well 

pleased. 

15 And it came to pass. when the angels went away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this 5 thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us. 16 And they came 
with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. 17 And when they saw it, they made 
known concerning the saying which was spoken to them about 
this child. 18 And all that heard it wondered at the things 
which were spoken unto them by the shepherds. 19 But Mary 
kept all these © sayings, pondering them in her heart. 20 And 
the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all 
the —— that they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken 
unto them. 


1 Or, night-watches % Or, Anointed Lord % Many ancient authori- 
ties read peace, good pleasure among men, *Gr. men of good pleas- 
ure. © Or, saying » things 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 








Professor Clow’s 2d paragraph). 
that Jesus in his birth shared the hardships that all 
too often come to the childrenof the poor (Illustra- 


tion Round-Table, —- 3). Quiet, uncom- 
plaining, brave, and ingenious, Mary found a saie 
place for her babe in a manger (Dr. Mackie's 3d par- 


agraph). If luxury and comfort were essential to 
the development of the finest manhood, God would 
have provided it for his Son. Now it is quite evi- 
dent that so far as human standards go there scarce 
could be anything more humble than that baby. And 
in that baby lived Him who is the eternal ru'er of 
the universe. Be sure to read Mr. Speer’s article in 
this issue on ‘‘ Christianity and the Common People.” 

You cannot help asking why the angels announced 
the birth to these shepherds, whose names are not 
given, and who are never again mentioned in the 
Gospel history (Professor Clow has a suggestion in 
his 3d paragraph and Mr. Ridgway in paragraph 1). 
The commentator, Plummer, says that a passage in 
the Mishna leads to the conclusion that the floeks 
which pastured there were destined for the temple 
sacrifices.” How singularly appropriate that to 
them should be told the birth of the ‘‘Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world,” who was 
offered once for all (Heb. 10: 11-18). The angel of the 
Lord doubtless appeared in the form of a man, as all 
biblical representations of angels state (read Profes- 
sor Clow’s 4th paragraph). henever that Glory of 
the Lord appeared men were afraid (Matt. 17 : 6). 

Good tidings bring joy to those that receive them 
(Mr. Ridgway’s 2d paragraph). Men were: given a 
helper from God, a ‘‘Saviour""—who could forgive 
sins, which they never could do for themselves; 
a ‘‘Christ” (anointed one) appointed by God to lead 
men back to their heavenly Father; a ‘‘ Lord” (a 
ruler) who will rule with the power of kindness 
and wisdom, and will subdue the world into one 
peaceful kingdom of love. 

The song of the angels’is the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of their hearts, as all true song 
must be. They praise God in heaven for what he 
has done on earth. For on earth he has given One 
who shall bring peace to the troubled soul and peace 
to the warring nations (Mr. Ridgway’s 3d para- 
graph and Mr. Clow’s 3d paragraph). 

The shepherds exhibit the finest sort of disposition: 
‘* Let us go and see." The way to find the truth about 
God is to ¢ry his word. ‘‘He that doeth the doc- 
trine shall know,” said Jesus. Christianity is not 
understood until it is tried. The publishing abroad 
is evidently recerded by Luke as a guarantee of the 
events attending Jesus’ birth. And so these won- 
drous things came te Ss, and some wondered at 
them. Mary pondered them in her heart, and they 
all praised God for what he had done. What. result 
do they produce in us? Do we wender, ponder, an 
praise ? : 


A Lesson Summary 

Underneath this lesson lies a fact so tremendous 
that truly we can grasp but a part of it. In order to 
help us, God himself came into our human life and 
lived as a human being, just like every one of us. 
He came as a baby, and a baby in a very humble 
family at that. Jesus’ greatness was not due toany- 
thing outside of himself, but to his inner spirit, which 
greatness he made possible for all who will trust him. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


The simple fact is, 
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So wonderful was this gift of God that the angels 
broke through to earth to sing their wonder and grat- 
itude. There is very much to sadden and dishearten 
one in this world, and no one needs to look far to 
find it. But since the Son of God has taken on 
human flesh, no man has a right to be downhearted 
for long. Christmas is the true ground for unshaka- 
ble happiness. It is the testimony of our Creator 
that he is.on our side, and that he will do what is 
necessary tolead us up to himself. We can sing 
great songs when we have something great to sing 
about; and, when we believe that. ‘if is for us, 
who is against us?” and all the rest of Romans 8, 
there is a song in our own hearts as great as that 
which echoed on the hills of Bethlehem. 


Questions for Class Use 

1, Why did. God let his Son come into the world in such 
a humble family ? 

2. Why did God’s Son come as a baby and not a full- 
grown man or angel ? 

3. What promise to David was fulfilled by this event ? 

4- Why would God not relieve Joseph and Mary from 
the hardship of this experience ? 

5. Why does any one think of the Christian life as a 
joyless way to live ? 

6. Why is indifference cruelty ? 

7. Can we know Christ without making the experiment 
of believing him? 

8. How can we keep always hopeful ? 

g. Should we sing God’s praises for our own sake or for 
his? 

Other Teaching Points 

Our heavenly Father does nothing without preparation. 
Christ was not born until some men in the Jewish nation 
were prepared to believe in him. 

The fact that we are not having an easy time is no sign 
that God is not with us. His providence never has meant 
easy times, but it has meant accomplishment. 

The best way to settle religious doubts is to enter on 
religious duties: God likes people who will go and see. 

Blessed are those that can feel grateful enough to: sing 
about it. 6 ote. ' 

The outstanding beauty of Joseph and Mary was their 
uncomplaining endurance. and implicit obedience. That 
is the sort of parents God chose for his Son’s human life. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 

In Luke 2 : 22-39, which is the lesson for next week, 
are recorded two very unusual and significant tes- 
timonials of the Holy Spirit to the heavenly origin 
and destiny of the Child Jesus. While Mary and 
Joseph were in the temple presenting their baby to 
Jehovah, as the law required, two very saintly per- 
sons, one a man, the other a woman, testified. that 
this child was the Messiah. Their testimonies were 
quite different, and both evidently inspired by more 
than ordinary understanding. , 


1. Study the meaning and use of the name Jesus, 

2. What was the ‘‘ custom of the law’”’ which brought 
Joseph, Mary, and Jesus into the temple ? 

3. What is the most astonishing thing in Simeon’s 
speech ? 

4. Who were the great prophetesses of Israel’s history ? 

5. Who was Aser ? 

6. What impression would these two incidents make.on 
Jesus’ parents? On others present? , 

7. What is the leading lesson for us? 

Evanston, ILL. 
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The Birth-Night and Its Song 
By the Rev. Professcr W. M. Clow, B.D. 


T IS a frequent remark that the advent of the Lord 
of Glory should seem nothing more than a slight 
rippling of the water on the surface of human 

society. But that is not how Luke regards this birth- 
night in Bethlehem, It is not merely that he sees 
this lowly and obscure birth to be the first and most 
fitting event in the self-emptying of Christ. It is 
that he sees the whole world to be gathered round 
Christ's cradle. It is the focus of all the events of 
the past and of the future. When he writes, ‘It 
came to pass in those days that there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus,’’ he is not marking a 
mere point of time. He is showing that the man in 
whose hand God has placed the government of the 
nations is playing his part in this wondrous hour. 
He sees the historic past reaching its consummation 
when ‘* the house and lineage of David" are coming 
to their throne. He marks the fulfilment of all the 
prophecies when ‘‘the hopes and fears of ali the 
years " are realized in '‘ the Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” For Luke it is ‘‘ the fulness of the time,” 
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and not only simple faith and ardent hope, but all 
heaven and earth are moved as they encompass the 
birth of Christ. It is, therefore, the significance of 
that birth that he in view. 

We are told, to begin with, that ¢#e world had no 
welcome for its Lord, ‘There was no room for 
them in the inn.” 
wonder. We wonder that Mary took this journey 
with her husband at such a time, until we recall her 
woman’s heart, and her unwillingness to face the 
scorn of Nazareth alone. We wonder that no kindly 
eye among her fellow-travelers had compassion on 
her. We wonder that no woman of Bethlehem was 
moved to throw open her guest-chamber, and spread 
her fine linen, clean and white, to take in the mother 
and the Child, and so entertain higher than angels 
unawares. But we understand it all, for we see it 
all to-day. This world, itself; is but an inn to too 
many, and it is full of wapeerens, intent only on their 
ease and comfort and pleasure, full of hot desires, 
keen ambitions, blinding prides, mad and goading 
passions, The men and women who should, ause 
of their ease and refinement, be quick with welcome 
to Christ, are too busy with social duties, selfish en- 
joyments, and all the pride and pomp of life. They 
throw open the guest-chambers of their soul to art, 
to science, to music, and to literature. But they will 
not make room for Christ. His lowliness, his humil- 
ity, the wondrous meekness of his appeal, has no 
power with them: The heedless and engrossed and 
passion-driven world hes no room for its Lord. 

We are told, again, ‘he kind of men to whom God 
sends his message of good tidings. ‘* There were 
shepherds abiding in the fields.” It may seem strange 
that this message came to these simple country-men 
on the uplands of Bethlehem. Were there no rabbis 
in Jerusalem, no masters in Israel, no priests in the 
teniple, to whom God might have spoken? The law 
is, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” and we 
can be sure that it was not because they were keep- 
ing watch by night, but because of a higher watch- 
fulness, that the good-tidings came to these shep- 
herds in the fields, Milton writes: 


** Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep.’’ 


But Milton nods. Not to men with “ silly thoughts” 
are such messages given. It is not difficult to con- 
jure up the talk and the mind of these shepherds as 
the angel hovered over them. In the silence of the 
hills such men grow strong in faith and humble in 
reverence. As they sat fogether in ‘the quietness, 
one had his psalm, another his prophecy, another his 
roll of promises, another his joy in symbol and type. 
‘Then desire rose in flood, and broke forth in prayer, 
and then the angel came and the message was spoken, 
and suddenly the whole heaven was full of God's 
messengers and rang with their song. So it is to- 
day. ot to the wise and prudent, not to the scorner 
and cynic, not to the keenest brain who doubts every- 
thing he cannot see, or to the worldting who has no 
value for things he cannot sell, not to the proud 
priest nor to the ribald jester, but to lowly, reverent, 
prayerful hearts the message comes. 

We are told, again, the highest and the consum- 
mating ministry of the angels. It might well pro- 
voke the angels to envy when this one angel flew in 
the midst of heaven with the eatin: of God. 
The multitude of the heavenly host followed him, 
never sped forth on an errand so jubilant before. 
They had often come to strengthen God's chivalrous 
souls, to comfort his sorrowful ones, and to bear their 
prophecies of a dawn and a day yet tocome. But 
now:-the day-spring from on high is here, and they 
sing the song of the morning. We may be bewil- 
dered because there are no such angels now. We 
may be tempted to think that these angels were only 
the vestiges of the old incredible heathen myths. 
The only angels we know are those who speak with 
human voices and work with human hands. We 
should not be too sure. Why should we doubt the 
angel ministry still? Is there no roém in this uni- 
verse crammed with marvels for the angels of God ? 
When men can speak to each other, although a thou- 
sand miles lie between; when they can send their 
messages nan i the palpitating air, and when.they 
hope to see the faces of those who speak with them, 
though mountains interpose, why should God have 
no angels?) If there be a God at all, a great Spirit 
who is the Father of spirits, who has made men with 
their wondrous powers, why should it be thought in- 
credible that he should have angel spirits to post o’er 
land and ocean at his will? The angels have gone 
away! Yes, ‘‘into heaven.” And they have gone 
away because this was their highest and their con- 
summating’ ministry. When the dispensation of 
Christ had come, the dispensation of angels had waxed 
old. One or two might still be sent on the business 
of the King, but their office was over. Yet should 
the need arise, and some work of God require, we 
shall see the angels again and hear their songs as at 
Bethlehem when Christ was born. 

We are told, again, Zhe crownin 
Gospel, The message was good-tidin s of great joy. 
But joy is not the supreme gift of God to the human 
heart, not its most urgent need, not its highest bles- 
sedness, Joy is only the emotion, radiant, jubilant, 
ecstatic, which is evoked when some better and more 


blessing of the 


We are filled with a manifold. 
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enduring gift possesses the heart. It is in the an- 
gels’ song that we find the crowning blessing of the 
gospel. at blessing is F gyee The gospel is the 
word of reconciliation. e gospel is the messa 
that God is now at with man, through the 
blood that was shed at Calvary. The highest gift of the 
gospel, its last bequest, as Jesus told us, is that peace 
which the world cannot give and cannot take away. 
That is what gives glory to God the Father. That 
makes it the gospel of the Flory of God. It comes 
only to ‘‘men of good-will. o other men Christ 
comes, not to send peace, but a sword. ‘To other 
men the very message may awaken all the passions 
that strife can use. We need not wonder that the 
song of peace has been so long in being sung on 
earth. But the day is coming when men shall have 
good-will one to the other and to God, and then earth 
shall send forth its multitude to sing this song to 
heaven, That is the answer Christ waits to hear. 

We are told, again, how differently different minds 
hear the story of the birth-night of Christ. The 
shepherds in the rapture of their faith were not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. They went in- 
Stantly, they saw, they worshiped, and they came 
again with praise. Some heard of it to wonder with 
the wondering of doubt at its strangeness. But 
‘* Mary kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart.” So, to-day, there are niany who bow 
down in simple adoration, and come again with song. 
There are some to whom the story is too wonderful 
to be true, and they walk with clouded brow. But 
those who ponder these things in their hearts under- 
stand the ways of God. — 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—Nazareth, now called en-Nfzerah, in 
Galilee, sixty-six miles north of Jerusatem, and 
fourteen miles west of the feot of the Lake of 

Gennesaret. It was the home of Jesus before his 
public ministry. Bethlehem, the birthplace of David, 
a small place, five miles southwest of Jerusalem, on 
the road to Hebron. Tradition places the site of the 
Nativity at a cave southeast of the village, and the 
appearance to the shepherds a mile farther east. 

Persons.—Czsar Augustus, the first Roman em- 
peror, 31 B,C. to A. D. 12. When Luke. wrote, 
‘*Cesar” had become a title rather than a name. 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, a high Roman official, pro- 
consul of Syria in A.D. 6, and possibly at an earlier 
period (see on v. 2). ‘*‘ Cyrenius” is the Greek form 
of the name. Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth, and 
Mary, the virgin mother of Jesus. Both were de- 
scended from David. 

Time.—Certainly some time before the spring of 
the year of Rome 750. December 25 of the preceding 
year may be accepted for convenience as the probable 
date of the Nativity. In the Dionysian reckoning 
this would be 5 B.C.. Confusion arises from the fact 
that Dionysius made A.D, 1 begin at March 25, and 
hence placed the Nativity five years too late, not 
Jour as often stated. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A// the world: Greek, ‘‘ the inhabited 
earth,” a phrase used of the Roman empire and its 
dependent kingdoms, like Judea.— Enrolled: A 
census, doubtless with the ultimate purpose of taxa- 
tion, 

Verse 2.—T7he first enrolment; *‘ First made” is 
incorrect; a second enrolment is implied.— When 
Quirinius was governor cf Syria: An alleged his- 
torical difficulty arises here, since Quirinius was pro- 
consul in A.D. 6. But the Greek only affirms that 
he was acting in some high official capacity. Hence, 
as he seems, from the hints of ancient historians, to 
have been in the East at this time, he may have 
superintended the enrolment. The title ‘‘ governor” 
is used somewhat loosely in the New Testament, 
being rs to Pilate, who was procurator and not 
proconsul, 

Verses 3-6.—7o his own city: In accordance with 
Jewish usage.— With Mary: She would naturally 
accompany Joseph, and probably would be enrolled, 
though this is not distinctly stated. ‘* Wife” is 
omitted by the best authorities. She was‘ betrothed 
to him.” 

Verse 7.—Her firstborn son: In Matthew 1 : 25 
‘‘ firstborn” is not well attested.—/n. the inn: Not 
an “inn” in the modern sense, but probably a 
** caravanserai” for travelers. Theincident suggests 
poverty, while the brief statement shows delicacy as 
well as reticense. 

Verse 8.—Keeping watch by night: This is the 
correct order. That this may have occurred in De- 
cember is not improbable. 

Verse 9.—Stood by them: *‘Came upon them™ is 
inaccurate and misleading.—Sore afraid: Literally, 
‘*feared a great fear.” — 

Verse 10.—Be not afraid: The same verb as in 
verse 9.—All the people: That is, the Jewish peo- 
pie, however wide the subsequent application. 

Verse 13.—A multitude of the heavenly host: 
Whether on the earth or in the air is not stated, 


°° ¢ 


though the latter is generally assumed.—And say- 
ing : As what my. said is poetic and antithetical in 
form, it was probably an antiphonal chant. 

Verse 14.—And on earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased: Greek, ‘‘men of good 
pleasure,” that is, God’s good pleasure. The four 
oldest Greek manuscripts attest this ne It 
pees a strict parallelism: Glory—peace; in the 
nighest—on earth; God—men of his leasure., 
The other reading, followed in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, is ancient, differing from the older form by a 
single letter. It requires three poetic lines instead 


of two. In any case * leasure” is more cor- 
rect than * will.” The Vulgate renders ‘* men 
of good will.” ‘*‘ Toward” is inaccurate, since the 


Greek preposition means ‘‘in” or ‘‘among,” 

Verses 15-20.—T7his thing : Greek, ‘‘ saying,” the 
same word as in verses 17, 19.—Both Mary.and 
Joseph: This is the order of the Greek. — Were 
spores : More exact than ‘‘told,” so in verse 20.— 

ondering them in her heart: A significant touch 
in the narrative. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


* Rube.”’—Shepherds . . . abiding in the field 
(v. 8).. Not to the swell folks in the town, but to plain 
folks in the field, did the angels come. The funny artist 
delights to draw ** Uncle Reuben” and his whiskers, 
but he doesn’t draw in the broad acres which laugh in- 
dependence, no man master, noteventhetrusts. Our 
only free men are our husbandmen. When the bank 
fails and the mill shuts down and hard times are with 
us, your ‘* Uncle Reuben” out on the farm eats right 
on (Psa. 37: 2, 3). Yes, George, that’s what David is 
talking about, —grass, green herbs, and the old Bethle- 
hem farm. At thé World’s Convention at Washington 
Mr. Pearce asked all those Sunday-school folks who 
were brought upon a farm to hold up the hand, Nearly 
every hand went up, including my own. Moral: 
Out of, the city with you! What will become of the 
city ? What will become of you? Ask Nineveh and 
Tyre! What ho! Sodom and Gomorrah! Flee for 
your life. 


** Cake.”"—Good-tidings of great joy (v. 10). Thou- 
sands of men get to a place where there can be no 
‘* good-tidings of great joy.” No, not in the gutter. 
Such tidings do come there. But upon the boule- 
vard where wealth walls them in. Wealth and posi- 
tion bring no joy. Go look at them and see. The 
nurse-ridden children. The envy of caste. The 
turn of the wheel (Jer. 17: 11; Ezek. 7: 19), Every 
one likes ‘* good-tidings,” but when ye came ordi- 
nary expressions were too mild. ‘‘I just love cake; 
it is awful nice,” said little Billie. ‘* Don’t say that,” 
corrected his mother. ‘‘Say, ‘I like cake; it is very 
good,’” ‘Oh yes, I know, mother, but it sounds 
just like you was talkin’ about bread.’’ To the man 
down-and-out the Gospel is the best news on earth, 
whether he accepts it or not. The preacher who 
preaches anything else is a f—— mistake! What do 
you think of a man who has good-tidings and don’t 
tell it to those it would Benefit? Guood-tidings of 
great joy is what the world wants to hear. When it 
is believed and preached, people crowd the taber- 
nacles (John _12 : 32). 


Socialism.— Peace among men (v. 14). Has there 
been peace? Sin. The first thought of these angels 
was ’s glory. ‘‘ Man’schief end isto,” etc. The 
reason peace has never come is because real Chris- 
tianity has never come. Now don’t all talk at once. 
It is now arriving. The race is coming to the place 
it will not stand for war. Trade-unionism will stop 
it. The missionary movement will stop it. Trade 
will stop it. Science and arts will stop it. The 
‘** trusts ” will stop it. The bankers willstop it. The 
inventors will stop it. Real Christianity will stop it. 
Yes, George, Mr. Carnegie will stop it! You need 
not laugh. Money talks, and those millions of Mr. 
Carnegie say something. They are hearing it in 
Europe, even above the hammering of the dread- 
naught shipyards. Life is the problem of the com- 
mon people. Common people don’t stir up strife. 
Common people starve and suffer when the war-lords 
play. And the common people are coming to their 
own. You may write it socialism, but it will spell 
** peace among men” (John 13 : 34, 35). 


The Baby.— Le? us now go... and see this thing 
that is come to pass (v.15). Miss Goandsee and 
Miss Comeandsee are two of the best schoolmarms 
in Coatesville. Whether you believe in him or not,’ 
you are forced to admit that the little baby changed 
the whole current of history. And is still atit. Let. 
us go and see which are the best homesintown. Let 
us go and see who are the most prosperous men in 
town. Let us and see who are on the escalator 
down at the steel-works. The Sunday-school folks, 
to be sure. Come and see the folks most beloved, 
most respected, most happy. Church folks, of course. 
Come and see this magazine I hold in og hand. Look 
at-these big advertisements. That full-page cost 


$4,000 for‘a single issue. Big business! Yes. And 
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A Push in the Right Direction 





PRELUDE 
Ae OU see, it zs rather bad,’’ said the Prentice 
Angel. 
‘*] see,’’ said the Angel-who-attends-to- 
things. 

The two angels stood looking over the wall at the 
house. It had once been a substantial dwelling, with 
its broad stone steps and wide, many-paned windows ; 
now it was fast falling into decay. The paint had 
flaked and blistered away under sun and rain ; many 
panes of glass were broken, and the empty spaces 
stuffed with rags and old hats ; the stone steps stood 
all awry, heaved this way and that by the frosts of 
many winters, and between their crevices unsightly 
weeds sprouted, 

Between house and street lay what had once been 
a garden, now a desolate strip of waste ground, strewn 
with rusty tomato cans, brickbats, and all manner of 
ugly refuse. Only here and there, amid the general 
ruin, a tuft of ribbon-grass or a ragged bit of box 
spoke of better days. 

«It és bad, isn’t it?’’ said the Prentice Angel anx- 
iously. ‘*And what to do? The father drinks, the 
mother washes other people's clothes all day long, 
and never has time for her own ; and the children, — 
oh, dear! Now, would you advise an illness, or a 
fire, or what?"’ 

He looked earnestly at the Angel-who-attends-to- 
things. Even as he spoke, the door of the house 
opened and a girl came out. The Angel-who-attends- 
to-things looked at her keenly ; at her wistful eyes, 
her discontented mouth, her dirty frock and frowsy 
hair; then he turned to the Prentice Angel, who was 
young, and had only been at work a short time. 

‘* No," he said ; ‘‘nothing of that kind, Wait a 
moment,”’ 

As he spoke, the girl came out of the gate and stood 
looking. up and down the street as if doubtful which 
way to turn. The Angel-who-attends-to-things took 
her by the shoulders and turned her face southward. 

**There!’’ he said to the other; ‘‘now,—’’ he 
added a few directions, nodded kindly, rustled his 
white wings, tucked up his robes, and hastened away 
in the other direction. 


ATIE COLLINS sauntered down the street, look- 
ing about her with sullen discontent. Shehad not 
meant to come this way ; at least she:did not see 

why she had come ; there was nothing to do, nothing 
to look at; but then, neither was there anything at 
the other end of the street. It was a stupid street ; it 
was a stupid day ; her head ached, and she did not 
care for anything or anybody. 

By and by she came to the farther end of the street, 
where stood another old house, older by far than the 
one in which she lived, but very different to look at. 
It was as fresh and cheerful as white paint and green 
blinds could make it; its small windew-panes shone 
like crystal ; its garden,—ah ! its garden. Katie knew 
now why she had come this way. She drew a long 
breath and leaned over the fence. 

‘The garden was as trim and well cared for as the 
house. Along the stone wall at the back, and the 
neat front fence with- its square white pickets, stood 
perennial shrubs and bushes, some round and com- 
pact, others drooping long graceful branches, all 
looking ‘dressed up’’. as Katie said to herself. 
Down the middle of the garden ran a path of white 
gravel edged with box ; and on either side of this path 
were square beds, some showing nothing but rich 
crumbly brown soil, others already filled with little 
plants. Beside one of the beds a woman was kneeling, 
her back turned toward the street. Beside her was a 
box full of seedlings which she was transferring to the 
bed with rapid, skilful fingers. Katie Collins surveyed 
the woman's back with sullen disfavor. ‘She's 
dressed up too!"’ she muttered. ‘Dressed up, and 
stuck up too, I'll bet! Yah !"’ 

The back that was turned to the street was certainly 
a very attractive one. The blue shirtwaist fitted to 
perfection, the collar was spotless, the hair was 
arranged in smooth shining coils. The sleeves were 
rolled neatly to the elbow, and-——Kate snorted as she 
noted it,—the small hands were gloved! Moreover, 
the woman was kneeling on a mat, which kept her 
neat brown skirts from the ground. 
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Katie stood watching, a kind of dumb anger 
mounting in her heart. The small gloved hands 
worked wonderfully quickly. First they made a hole 
with a stick in the soft brown mould; then from a 
watering pot that stood near, they poured water into 
the hole; then they set the baby plant carefully into 
the place thus prepared for it ; and lastly they pressed 
and patted the earth down around it, with firm deft 
touches, 

Now the bed was filled with plants set at regular 
intervals, and the whole sprinkled with diamond spray. 
Then at last the woman rose to her feet, and turning, 
saw Katie Collins glowering at her over the fence. 

She was not a very young woman, nor was she very 
pretty, but her face seemed to be full of light, so that 
the garden was brighter after she turned round. 

‘*Good-morning !'’ she said cheerfully. 

Kate muttered something that might have been 
** good-morning’’ or anything else, and turned away 
with a sullen movement of her shoulders. 


7 ON'T go!" said Miss Jenny ; for it was Miss 
Jenny herself, ‘* Were you watching my plant- 
ing? Come in, and see what I have dcone!"’ 

Katie had not the least idea of coming in; nothing 
would induce her, she thought, to have anything to do 
with dressed up, stuck-up folks with gloveson ; but— 
it really seemed as if some one gave her a push from 
behind. She turned round—there was no one to be 
seen ; but somehow after that push—only there was- 
n't anybedy there to. push !—she was standing inside 
the gate, frowning at Miss Jenny and hating every- 
body. 

‘*Don't frown like that!*’ said Miss Jenny ; and 
pulling off her glove, she rubbed her finger gently 
across Katie's forehead between the eyes. ‘‘ There 
isn’t anything to frown about,’ she went on, ‘‘and 
you will spoil your pretty forehead. See! I have put 
in all the plants in these three beds this morning. 
Don’t they look nice? These are asters; those are 
pansies ; those over yonder are gilliflowers.’’ 

She looked closely at Katie, with bright eyes that 
seemed to see right through her. 

‘* You care for flowers, don’t you?’’ shesaid, ‘I 
am sure you do, Now see! Here are all these dear 
ducky little plants, all three kinds, left over, and it 
would break my heart to-throw them away. Suppose 
you take them and plant them in your garden !’’ 

‘‘T haven't any garden !’’ said Katie ; but her eyes 
rested longingly on the plants, 

‘Why, yes, you have,’’ said Miss Jenny. ‘‘You 
are Katie Collins, aren’t you? I thought so. Well, 
you have a lovely garden, only it isn’t made. I'll 
tell you what ! I'll Come over and help you make it!"’ 

Katie opened her lips to say that she didn’t want 
any garden, but before she could say it Miss Jenny 
had put a bex of pansies in her hand, tucked another 
of gillyflowers under her own arm, and was reaching 
out for the asters. 

‘* You take these,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I'll bring along 
the watering-pot. We'll have it all done before the 
dear little things have time to think of wilting. Come 
along, Katie.’’ 


ATIE didn’t believe it was true ; she kept opening 
and shutting her eyes to see if the dream would 
not vanish ; but every time she opened them 

there was the trim figure trotting along beside her, 
talking about this flower and that, and seeming to take 
it for granted that Katie knew and loved them all. 
Well, she did love them; oh, shedid! Flowers were 
never dressed up or stuck up; even just with think- 
ing about them the bad feeling at her heart was melt- 
ing away, and Katie was nearer smiling than she had 
been all day, as she and Miss Jenny passed along 
the street together. 

But when she came to her own gate the frown gath- 
ered again, deeper than ever. Never had the place 
looked so hideous; never had she so hated it, and 
everything and everybody. Even Miss Jenny looked 
grave for a moment at sight of the brickbats and 
tomato cans ; but it was only for a moment. 

‘¢There’s plenty of good work to be done here,"’ 
she said, with a brisk little nod. ‘‘ You can't possi- 
bly do it alone, Katie. Could your father help you?’’ 

‘*No,"’ said Katie blackly. Her father was in jail 
for thirty days, and much the best place for him, she 
thought, but it was nobody's business but their own. 
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‘‘ Your brothers, then? There are boys, aren't 
there? They'll help, I'm sure. There's one of them 
now. What's hisname? Jim? Here, Jim! come 
here a minute, will you ?"’ 

Miss Jenny smiled on Jim, and he came, though 
he had not meant to do anything but stare rudely oyer 
the fence, make a face at Katie, and go away. 

‘Good morning, Jim !"* said Miss Jenny brightly. 
‘* Are you busy, or can you help Katie and me a_little? 
You see, we have brought some plants over from my 
garden, and the poor little duckies need to be set out 
this very minute, and the beds aren't ready. You 
see how it is, don’t you, Jim? Of course we can’t do 
the whole garden.at once,'’—Miss Jenny ran a regret- 
ful eye over the waste of rubbish,—‘‘ but we can get 
a couple of beds ready in a twinkling if we all take 
hold together. Is that your brother? What's “és 
name? Steve? Oh, Steve, look here, just a minute, 
will you, please ?"’ 

Was it a dream, or a miracle, or what? Katie, 
working away breathlessly, tossing her untidy hair 
out of her eyes, kept asking herself. Here were she 
and Miss Jenny, that saucy, impudent Jim, and that 
lazy, good-for-nothing Steve, all four down on. their 
hands and knees, toiling as if their very lives depended 
upon it; clearing, weeding,. digging, hoeing. Jim 
piled up the brickbats and cans ia a corner (‘‘ so you'll 
have them all handy to carry off to the dump,"’ said 
Miss Jenny ; ‘‘ we can’t stop for that now, for we must 
get the plants in before dinner’’). Steve broke up 
lumps of sod and pulled out witchgrass, Miss Jenny 
and Katie rubbed the soil fine between their hands 
and worked it over and over;—‘‘ Just like working 


, butter,"’ declared-Miss Jenny gleefully. 


OMEHOW or other, when the noon bell rang the 
thing was done. The little plants stood trim and 
valiantin their places, the water-drops winking on 

their leaves ; and three dazed persons and one pleased 
one (only the dazed ones were really more pleased 
than she) stood up breathless, and gazed at the result 
of their labors. 

‘¢ Now, you see,*’ said Miss Jenny, panting a little, 
‘it's just as easy as nothing at all, when one really 
takes hold. That's the thing to do with a garden, 
isn’t it, Jim? Just take hold, as you have ; you have 
done splendidly, all three of you. Now, you see, this 
garden of yours has the best exposure in the village. 
I've always wanted to get my hands into it, but the 
people who lived here before I went south weren't 
very nice, you know. They didn’t want to have a 
garden ; they didn’t care how anything looked, That 
makes it so hard for you, doesn’t it? But the three 
of you can do perfect wonders, I know. And I'}l tell 
you what! as you get your beds dug, come straight to 
me, and ]’1l give you the plants for them. It will 
really be a blessing to me, for I always have more 
than I can use; and it does break my heart to throw 
them away, dear little things, when they have taken 
all the trouble to come up. Katie knows just how I 
feel ; dont you, Katie-? She loves flowers, and I ex- 
pect you do too, boys. Now I must run, or I shall 
be late. Who is going to help me carry these empty 
boxes and the watering-pot ?”’ 

It appeared that all three of, the children were. 
Miss Jenny sped along the street, talking all the time 
of flowers and plants and the joy of spring and gar- 
dening. Katie, at her side, gazed at her with ador- 
ing eyes ; the boys at her heels were like two puppies, 
each striving to get nearest his mistress. It was a 
funny, joyous, triumphal little procession. But per- 
haps the Strangest thing of all happened when they 
got home. Mrs, Collins, a tired-looking woman, 
whose sleeves were always rolled up and whose hair 
was always tumbling down, came to the door just as 
the three children hurried in at the gate. 

‘*Where have you been, children?’’ cried their 
mother. ‘I've been raisin’ the house to get you in 
to dinner, and look at you all three out in the street. 
What have you been up té now ?”’ 

‘« Making a garden !"* said Katie proudly ; ‘the 
boys have been helping real good.”’ 

‘We've got the best exposure in the village !"’ 
said Jim. 

**She’ll give us all the plants we want!"’ cried 
Steve. 

‘¢] think you're all three crazy !’’ said Mrs. Col- 
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| back to my washing." 


LESSON “FOR “JAN, 21 (Luke 2:1-20) 


dins. ~** Come in to dinner, do you hear? I must get 
Then it was that the strange thin 
Katie looked at the three neat brown 
“rows of brave little green plants ; 
her hands, 
‘*] must wash my ‘hands first,’’ she said. 


EPILOGUE 


It was early May when the two angels first stood 
and looked over the gate ; now it was July, and again 
they stood there, gazing with happy eyes. The ruin- 
ous waste was now a lovely, smiling garden, the pret- 
tiest garden in town, Miss Jenny declared ; and when 
Katie. demurred, she reminded her that it had the 
best exposure in the village. Certainly the beds were 
as neat and well cared for as Miss Jenny's own ; and 
small wonder, when they were the principal object of 
three young and ardent lives. The three were at work 


happened. 
s, with their 
then she looked at 


‘ at this minute, for school was over, and there was no 


‘time to waste if they were to get the Garden Prize 
offered to the school children by Miss Jenny's father. 
Katie—could that be Katie, that pretty, tidy, smiling 
girl in the blue pinafore, hair and eyes and cheeks all 


' shining with health and happiness ?—Katie was hov- 


‘five hundred men in all. The service had been a . 


‘me as if a child or a dog were following me. 


ering over her precious flower-beds, snipping off here 
a withered leaf, there a superfluous bud; turning 
over the leaves in search of insects ; coaxing, caress- 


Steve was lying flat on his stomach, exa 
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ing, with fingers as light and deft as those she had 

watched with sullen envy two little vaca before. 

ning the 

infant box-hedge which was his special ‘pride and 

ion, adjuring it in, whispers to ‘“‘grow, now, 

and I'll trim ye into shapes when ye're big, like 

her'n!"' While Jim was unconscious of anything in 

the world except his melons, which he was brushing 

daintily, and turning gently so that the other side 
should get the sun. 

The two angels watched the children for some time ; 
then their eyes turned to the house, and saw that also 
transformed,—saw the windows whole and shining, 
the paint fresh and clean ; and in the open doorway 
ahappy-faced woman sitting with her sewing, trying not 
to look at the children more than once every minute. 

‘*Father’s allowin’ to put the last coat on this 
evening,’ she says ; ‘‘then when it's dry, he'll tack 
up your vines, Katie. Won't that be grand ? Father'll 
be home from work soon ; time to git ready for sup- 
per, children ; there’s plenty hot water in the kittle.’’ 

As the children trooped into the house with merry 
talk and laughter, the two angels looked at each other 
and smiled, a happy smile. 

‘* And all this,’’ cried the Prentice Angel, ‘‘ from 
just a little push in the right direction !"’ 

‘«Just!'’ said the Angel-who-attends-to-things. 

GARDINER, ME. 





The Lassie of Old Aberdeen 


An After Meeting that No Man Planned 





By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 





T WAS in the great Music Hall in Old Aberdeen, 
where a series of evangelistic meetings were in 
progress, It was on a Sunday night, when the 

meéting was ‘‘ for men only.’’ The vast auditorium 
was packed to its fullest capacity, —floor and galleries 
and all standing-room. There were perhaps twenty- 


*$elemn‘ one, and the power-of God in the Word had 
‘ been mightily felt. After the preaching-service there 
“had been three after-meetings, —it seemed impossible 
to get the audience away. About one hundred men 
had deliberately and publicly made their confession 
‘of faith in Christ. 

It was now after eleven o'clock ; the last of the 
audience had gone ; the lights had all been put out, 
and the great hall was in darkness, save fof a single 
gas-jet just over the platform. I had remained be- 
hind with two or three of our committee to consult 
with regard to the extension of the platform, so that 
we could increase our choir for the coming week. I 
was walking back and forth on the floor just at the 
foot of the platform making some suggestions to the 
committee, who were standing above me. Suddenly 
I became conscious of the sound of bare feet behind 
I turned 
in the semi-darkness to see what those footsteps might 
be and mean, and there I saw a wee lassie standing. 
She could not have been more than ten or twelve 
years old. Barefooted, barelegged, clad in a tattered 
old'.print gown which scarcely fell below her knees, 
she'was unkempt and dirty ; her legs were blue with 
the cold ; her head was covered with a bit of an old 
Paisley shawl, and altogether she was a pathetic little 
a one a child of the slums. It was a bitter cold 
niglit in’ November, and there was no heat in the hall 
save that which was generated by the gas-jets and the 
bodies of two thousand or more human beings. As 
I turned suddenly upon the child, I noted a scared 
look upon her face, which was pathetically turned up 
to my own. I was vexed at the presence of the child 
at that hour of the night and in that place, and an- 
noyed by the persistent way in which for the last few 
minutes I was now conscious she had been following 
me about, always keeping in the darkness behind me, 
and I spoke rather sharply to her : 

‘*Lassie, what are you doing here? It is past 
eleven of the clock, and you should be away home 
and in your bed. Besides, this has been a men’s 
meeting, and it is no place for wee girlies. Now run 
away home at once."’ 

She answered me: never a word, but stood dumbly 
and pathetically looking up into my face. I thought 
perhaps she was cold and hungry, and was about to 
ask me to give her ‘‘an alms,’* as so many did. So 
again, still a little annoyed, I addressed her and said : 

‘* Why are you here? What do you want?’’ 


Then the little thing moved toward me, and rising 
on her bare toes she almost whispered in my ears : 

‘* Aye, mon, Awe want to get saved.”’ 

That pathetic little voice with the eager, half-scared 
look in her face, and the strangeness and unexpected 


character of. the answer to my somewhat harsh ques- 


tion, not only arrested my attention, but at once dis- 
sipated all sense of annoyance from my heart ; and as 
I laid my hand gently upon her almost bare: and 
boney little shoulder, I said in the most sympathetic 
and gentle tone I could command : 

‘*Do you, lassie? Well, Iam glad. But why do 
you want to ‘get saved’ ?’’ 

Then again she arose upon her toes, and in the 
same wistful and pathetic tones replied : 

‘* Because A’m a muckle sinner. 

Surprised at this confession, and the pathetic way 
it was made from that poor little child of the slums, 
I said as gently as I could : 

‘* Yes, dear; we are all ‘muckle sinners’ 
you think that I can save you ?’’ 

She looked so surprised and shocked at this ques- 
tion of mine that, drawing away a step, her eyes were 
fairly blazing with anger, and in a rather loud and 
harsh voice she cried out : 

‘*Na, na, mon: you canna save me. Na mon can 
Save a sinner.”’ 

*¢ That is true,’ I replied ; ‘‘ No man can save a 
sinner. Who then can save you ?”’ 

At this reply all the wistfulness came back into her 
face, and all the pathos back into her voice ; and 
again she tiptoed up to me and said : 

‘* Jesus can save me."* 

I was getting profoundly interested in this little 
‘*inquirer,’’ and I said to her gently and kindly : 

‘* Yes, dear, Jesus can save you. But what has he 
done to save you ?"’ 

Her reply was prompt and certain ; ‘* He deed to 
save me.”" 

By this time my interest in the child was very 
great ; and her answers to my question so surpris- 
ingly intelligent that, to test her still further, I said : 

‘« Then he is dead, is he ?’’ 

At this question she looked grieved and puzzled, 
and again she drew away as before, and replied with 
a note of sharpness and indignation in her voice : 

‘* He's no deed!" 

‘«Why,’’ I replied, still intent on drawing her out ; 
‘*if he died for you he must be dead."’ 

‘* He's no deed!**' And she seemed almost angry, 
and stood at defiance as if I had outraged both her 
and Him. All her Scotch blood was up, and for 
a moment she seemed to scan my face to find out 
some explanation of my strange assertion, or at least 
implication, that Jesus was dead. Then, I suppose 
noting some expression of my face which must have 


; but do 


-necht that God raised him from the deed ? 
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been full of reat sympathy for her, she came forward 
a step and said, with an eager and intense pathos and 
protest in her voice : 

**Aye mon, dinna fasch1 me.- Jesus deed for nie, 
but he’s no deed. Ha’ you no been telling us aw the 
O mon, 
dinna fasch’ me. He deed for me, but God raised 
him from the deed, and he away up yonner, and he's 
alive from the deed, and he is able to save me. And, 
oh, mon, Awe Want to get: saved."’ 

This was said with such passion-and such pleading 
that I was fairly carried off my feet. Here was a 
little child from the slums concen’ by the Holy Spirit, 
and, with all her good Scotch catechetical knowledge 
of the way of salvation quickened, and eager for that 
salvation of which she had been taught, but to which 
until now she had been indifferent, suddenly setting 
forth in language so plain and direct God's way of 
righteousness, All my heart went out to the wee 
child, and, leading her away to a seat on one of the 
front benches in that great dark hall, I told her more 
and more of the Way, and assured her of God's sal- 
vation and of the longing love of that Saviour who 
**deed for her, but was no deed."" We knelt down 
together there in the semi-darkness, and she gave 
her whole heart to Jesus, passionately calling him her 
Saviour and declaring her purpose to be his ‘‘ain 
loo’ ing disciple."’ 

How often since have I thought of this strange in- 
cident, and wondered what has been the future of 
that wee Scotch: lassie. One cannot doubt but that 
God has cared for her, and will care for her to the 
end, whether in the slums or out of them. Some- 
where she-is now a grown-up woman, perhaps a 
mother with wee children of her own, Wherever she 
may be, I am sure she will tell her children of the 
Saviour who died for her but is ‘*no deed, but alive 
from the dead and up yonner and able to save them."’ 

Dear friend, do you too know that you are a 
‘«muckle sinner’; and do you ‘‘ want to get saved"’ ; 
and do you know that it is no man that can save you, 
but only ‘+ Jesus who deed for you, but is no deed," . 
but alive from the dead and ‘able to save to the utter- 
most them that draw near unto God through him"’ ? 

DarRIEN, CONN. 


1 Tease — Do not tease or vex me. 


—- 


Egypt’s Great Treasure 
By Professor M. G. Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


VERY remarkable discovery of Coptic manu- 
scripts in Egypt was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis, in New York, December 28, 1911, 
by Professor H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. He has been work- 
ing upon this great find for six months, The manu- 
scripts have been secured by Mr. J. P. Morgan, and 
are now in his great library in New York. 

The manuscripts were discovered by Arabs in a 
ruined convent on the edge of the desert adjacent to 
the province of the Sayoun, Egypt. Mr. Morgan has 
secured over {fifty of the manuscripts—all but a very ~ 
few. The Arabs had torn them apart to divide them 
among themselves, in order that each should have a 
share in the value of each manuscript, so that a pro- 
digious work had to be performed to sort all the 
leaves and fragments, and put them together again 
in correct order, and so determine the character and 
extent of the find. There are‘in all some three thou- 
sand leaves—six thousand pages—of large folio man- 
uscript. There are some elaborately decorated 
leather bindings, and many beautiful illuminations. 
The earliest manuscript is A. D. 825, and all are 
probably of the ninth century. 

A statement of the character of the documents will 
give some idea of the great value of this discovery. 
Among homilies upon the lives of the Fathers, with 
other similar material, there are also large portions of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy are entire ; First and Second 
Samuel also; and Isaiah, with the loss of but one 
leaf. In the New Testament, the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John are complete; Luke lacks 
fourteen. to eighteen leaves. There are fourteen 
Epistles of Paul, two of Peter and three of John. 
The full value of the material cannot be determined 
until it has been carefully read. This is certainly 
one of the greatest discoveries made in Egypt. Pro- 
fessor Hyvernat is pressing forward the publication as 
rapidly as possible. We may expect the work to be 
done in the most thorough and satisfactory manner. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 
lesson-preparation for teachers of all pupils over 
velve years of age, while the more detailed class 
work and questions here presented are primaril 
for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class wor 
for girls’ and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
these pages. 


Getting Started in Class 


HE finest sort of intelligence is the sort that can 
take little and insignificant things and make 
something useful out of them. Odd moments are 

something that most of us regard as useless. The 
Philadelphia Press, not long ago. ave an account of 
a Yale professor who noticed the lad who was shin- 
ing his shoes looking occasionally across toward a 
book. It proved to be an algebra. The professor’s 
department was mathematics, and he asked the 
young fellow if he could help him. The eager lad 
explained that he had a problem there that he could 
not solve. The professor showed him the solution, 
and at various times afterward gave the young fel- 
low directions. A few years later that bootblack 
completed a technical education that enabled him to 

ain a position that paid him $6,000 a year at the 
head of an important electrical establishment. 

David Livingstone laid the foundations of his edu- 
cation while working as a bobbin boy in a mill. Mr. 
Gladstone achieved his great erudition by always 
carrying a book with him. It is said that Mr. Roose- 
velt is almost never without a good book in his pocket 
for use in odd moments, 

Great souls make something out of that which 
others deem waste, God is greater than the greatest 
of men, a tireless Creator. He started the trans- 
formation of the nations of the earth with a baby, a 
child so insignificant that he was crowded out of a 
poor little country inn, Without fame, position, or 
anything that the world values, One who started hu- 
man life as a baby has already changed the map of 
the world, and he is not done yet, God's greatness is 
shown in what he does with little things. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 

This is a lesson in which the cold facts of human 
history and the glowing facts of divine revelation 
stand close together. ‘The effort must be made to 
shew this ‘‘treasure in earthen vessels.” Learn 
from some accessible history or encyclopedia what 
you can about Augustus and the Roman Empire of 
this time. A good life of Christ will be likely to 
contain much information. Read Matthew 1: 18-25; 
Professor Riddle, paragraphs 1, 2, 3. Study the 
probable nature of the inn (Mackie). Refer again to 
Scripture teaching about angels. For the appear- 
ance of God as a bright light see Exodus 14: 20; 
24:17; 40:34; Matthew 17:5; Luke 9:3. Have 
definitions for the title Saviour, Christ, Lord. Pre- 
pare a clear interpretation of the angels’ chorus 
(Professor Riddle, v. 14, and this article-below; Pro- 
fessor Clow, paragraph 5.) Some little information 
of the progress of the modern peace m>vement would 
interest any class (Ridgway, paragraph 3). A hint 
is given here of the beautiful character of our Lord's 
mother. Consult with the concordance the few ref- 
erences to her in the New Testament, and draw a 
character sketch. Meditate on the tremendous 
meaning and mystery of the incarnation (Rom. 8: 1- 
3; Phil, 2: 5-8; Heb. 2 : 14-18). 


The Class in Session 


One of the beautiful things on which faith rests is 
the certainty that the heavenly Father's hand directs 
every detail of life. Far off, in Rome, Cesar Augus- 
tus, thinking to add ‘to his own fame, ordered that 
the citizens of all the Roman Empire, which meant 
about all the civilized world, should be listed. ‘That 
command brought a and Mary to Bethlehem, 
so that the words of the far-off prophet Micah came 
to. pass, and Christ was born in Bethlehem (Professor 
Clow, paragraph 1). There is no better indication of 
the complete mastery of Rome than that the proud 
Jews ‘‘all went to enrol themselves.” Also it is evi- 
dent that Joseph and Mary were not especially ex- 
empt from servitude, nor indeed from hardship of 
any sort. The enrolment was taken according to 
Tewish custom of tribes and families. Read Dr. 
Mackie's ist paragraph, and Professor Riddle on 
verses 3-6. Read also Numbers 36. 

‘The text does not quite justify us in blaming any 
particular person for the fact that ‘‘there was no 
room for them in the inn." Weare not cruel somuch 
as we are selfish and indifferent, which after all is 
the worst form of cruelty. Other persons were there 
first, and maybe did not know of 
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ary's need (read - 





Luke 2 : 1-20. Commit verses 10, 11 


Golden Text: For there is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2: 11 


8 And there were shepherds in the same constey abiding in 
the field, and keeping ' watch by night over their flock. 9 And 
an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them : and they were sore afraid. 10 And 
the angel said unto them, Be not afraid ; for behold, | bring 
you good ating of great joy which shall be to all the people : 
11 for there is to you this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, who is* Christ the Lord. 12 And this is the sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a babe wra eee in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger. 13 And pon 4 enly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 


ing, 
14 Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth * peace among *men in whom he is well 

pleased. 

15 And it came to pass. when the angels went away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this 5 thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us. 16 And they came 
with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. 17 And when they saw it, they made 
known concerning the saying which was spoken to them about 
this child. 18 And all that heard it wondered at the things 
which were spoken unto them by the shepherds. 19 But Mary 
kept all these ® sayings, pondering them in her heart. 20 And 
the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all 
the —- that they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken 
unto them. 


1 Or, night-watches % Or, Anointed Lord % Many ancient authori- 
ties read peace, good pleasure among men, 4% Gr. men of good pleas- 
ure. % Or, saying , things 
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Professor Clow's 2d paragraph). The simple fact is, 
that Jesus in his birth shared the hardships that all 
too often come to the childrenof the poor (Illustra- 
tion Round-Table, ——- 3). Quiet, uncom- 
plaining, brave, and ingenious, ye? found a saie 
place for her babe in a manger (Dr. Mackie’s 3d par- 
agraph). lf luxury and comfort were essential to 
the development of the finest manhood, God would 
have peeves it for his Son. Now it is quite evi- 
dent that so far as human standards go there scarce 
could be anything more humble than that baby. And 
in that baby lived Him who is the eternal ruler of 
the universe. Be sure to read Mr. Speer’s article in 
this issue on ‘‘ Christianity and the Common People.” 

You cannot help asking why the angels announced 
the birth to these shepherds, whose names are not 
given, and who are never again mentioned in the 
Gospel history (Professor Clow has a suggestion in 
his 3d paragraph and Mr. Ridgway in paragraph 1). 
The commentator, Plummer, says that a passage in 
the Mishna leads to the conclusion that the floeks 
which pastured there were destined for the temple 
sacrifices.” How singularly appropriate that to 
them should be told the birth of the ‘‘Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world,’ who was 
offered once for all (Heb, 10: 11-18). The angel of the 
Lord doubtless appeared in the form of a man, as all 
biblical representations of angels state (read Profes- 
sor Clow’s 4th paragraph). henever that Glory of 
the Lord appeared men were afraid (Matt. 17 : 6). 

Good tidings bring joy to those that receive them 
(Mr. Ridgway's 2d paragraph). Men were: given a 
helper from God, a ‘‘Saviour”’—who could forgive 
sins, which they never could do for themselves; 
a ‘‘Christ” (anointed one) appointed by God to lead 
men back to their heavenly Father; a ‘‘ Lord” (a 
tuler) who will rule with the power of kindness 
and wisdom, and will subdue the world into one 
peaceful kingdom of love. 

The song of the angels‘is the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of their hearts, as all true song 
must be. They praise God in heaven for what he 
has done on earth. For on earth he has given One 
who shall bring peace to the troubled soul and peace 
to the warring nations (Mr. Ridgway’s 3d para- 
graph and Mr. Clow’s 3d paragraph). 

The shepherds exhibit the finest sort of disposition: 
** Let us go and see.”” The way tofind the truth about 
God is to ¢ry his word. ‘'He that doeth the doc- 
trine shall know,” said Jesus. Christianity is not 
understood until it is tried. The publishing abroad 
is evidently recerded by Luke as a guarantee of the 
events attending Jesus’ birth. And : so these won- 
drous things came te pass, and some wondered at 
them. Mary pondered them in her heart, and they 
all praised God for what he had done. What. result 
do they produce in us? Do we wender, ponder, an 
praise ? . 


A Lesson Summary 

Underneath this lesson lies a fact so tremendous 
that truly we can grasp but a part of it. In order to 
help us, God himself came into our human life and 
lived as a human being, just like every one of us. 
He came as a baby, and a baby in a very humble 
family at that. Jesus’ greatness was not due toany- 
thing outside of himself, but to his inner spirit, which 
greatness he made possible for all who will trust him. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 











So wonderful was this gift of God that the angels 
broke through to earth to sing their wonder and grat- 
itude. There is very much to sadden and dishearten 
one in this world, and no one needs to look far to 
find it. But since the Son of God has taken on 
human flesh, no man has a right to be downhearted 
for long. Christmas is the true ground for unshaka- 
ble happiness. It is the testimony of our Creator 
that he is.on our side, and that he will do what is 
necessary tolead us up to himself. We can sing 
great songs when we have something great to sing 
about; and, when we believe that. “if is for us, 
who is against us?” and all the rest of Romans 8, 
there is a song in our own hearts as great as that 
which echoed on the hills of Bethlehem. 


Questions for Class Use 

1, Why did. God let his Son come into the world in such 
a humble family ? 

2. Why did God’s Son come as a baby and not a full- 
grown man or angel? 

3. What promise to David was fulfilled by this event ? 

4- Why would God not relieve Joseph and Mary from 
the hardship of this experience ? 

5. Why does any one think of the Christian life as a 
joyless way to live ? 

6. Why is indifference cruelty ? 

7. Can we know Christ without making the experiment 
of believing him? 

8. How can we keep always hopeful ? 

9. Should we sing God’s praises for our own sake or for 
his? 

Other Teaching Points 

Our heavenly Father does nothing without preparation. 
Christ was not born until some men in the Jewish nation 
were prepared to believe in him. 

The fact that we are not having an easy time is no sign 
that God is not with us. His providence never has meant 
easy times, but it has meant accomplishment. 

The best way to settle religious doubts is to enter on 
religious duties. God likes people who will go and see. 

Blessed are those that can feel grateful enough to: sing 
about it. aus : 

The outstanding beauty of Joseph and Mary was their 
uncomplaining endurance. and implicit obedience. That 
is the sort of parents God chose for his Son’s human life. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 

In Luke 2 : 22-39, which is the lesson for next week, 
are recorded two very unusual and significant tes- 
timonials of the Holy Spirit to the heavenly origin 
and destiny of the Child Jesus. While Mary and 
Joseph were in the temple presenting their baby to 
Jehovah, as the law required, two very saintly per- 
sons, one a man, the other a woman, testified that 
this child was the Messiah. Their testimonies were 
quite different, and both evidently inspired by more 
than ordinary understanding. ! 


1. Study the meaning and use of the name Jesus, 

2. What was the ‘custom of the law’”’ which brought 
Joseph, Mary, and Jesus into the temple ? 

3. What is the most astonishing thing in Simeon’s 
speech ? 

4. Who were the great prophetesses of Israel’s history ? 

5. Who was Aser? 

6. What impression would these two incidents make.on 
Jesus’ parents? On others present ? 

7. What is the leading lesson for us? 

Evanston, ILL. 
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The Birth-Night and Its Song 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


T IS a frequent remark that the advent of the Lord 
of Glory should seem nothing more than a slight 
rippling. of the water on the surface of human 

society. But that is not how Luke regards this birth- 
night in Bethlehem, It is not merely that he sees 
this lowly and obscure birth to be the first and most 
fitting event in the self-emptying of Christ. It is 
that he sees the whole world to be gathered round 
Christ’s cradle. Jt is the focus of all the events of 
the past and of the future. When he writes, ‘It 
came to pass in those days that there went out a 
decree from Czsar Augustus,"’ he is not marking a 
mere point of time. He is showing that the man in 
whose hand God has placed the government of the 
nations is playing his part in this wondrous hour. 
He sees the historic past reaching its consummation 
when ‘* the house and lineage of David” are coming 
to their throne. He marks the fulfilment of all the 
prophecies when ‘‘the hopes and fears of all the 
years " are realized in '‘ the Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord." For Luke it is ‘‘ the fulness of the time,” 
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and not only simple faith and ardent hope, but all 
heaven and earth are moved as they encompass the 
birth of Christ. It is, therefore, the significance of 
that birth that he in view. 

We are told, to begin with, that ‘Ae world had no 
welcome for its Lord, “There was no room for 
them in the inn.” 
wonder. We wonder that Mary took this journey 
with her husband at such a time, until we recall her 
woman's heart, and her unwillingness to face the 
scorn of Nazareth alone. We wonder that no kindly 
eye among her fetlow-travelers had compassion on 
her. We wonder that no woman of Bethlehem was 
moved to throw open her st-chamber, and spread 
her fine linen, clean and white, to take in the mother 
and the Child, and so entertain ner than angels 
unawares. But we understand it all, for we see it 
all to-day. This world, itself; is but an inn to too 
many, and it is full of wayfarers, intent only on their 
ease and comfort and eneene. full of hot desires, 
keen ambitions, blinding prides, mad and goading 
passions, The men and women who should, because 
of their ease and refinement, be quick with welcome 
to Christ, are too busy with social duties, selfish en- 
joyments, and all the pride and pomp of life. They 
throw open the guest-chambers of their soul to art, 
to science, to music, and to literature. But they will 
not make room for Christ. His lowliness, his humil- 
ity, the wondrous meekness of his appeal, has no 
power with them: The heedless and engrossed and 
passion-driven world has no room for its Lord. 

We are. told, again, the kind of men to whom God 
sends his message of good tidings. ‘* There were 
shepherds abiding in the fields.” It may seem strange 
that this message came to these simple country-men 
on the uplands of Bethlehem. Were there no rabbis 
in Jerusalem, no masters in Israel, no priests in the 
temple, to whom God might have spoken? The law 
is, ‘* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” and we 
can be sure that it was not because they were kee 
ing watch by night, but because of a higher watch- 
fulness, that the good-tidings came to these shep- 
herds in the fields, Milton writes: 


‘* Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep.’’ 


But Milton nods. Not to men with “ silly thoughts” 
are such messages given. It is not difficult to con- 
jure up the talk and the mind of these shepherds as 
the angel hovered over them. In the silence of the 
hills such men grow strong in faith and humble in 
reverence. As they sat paprenes in -the quietness, 
one had his psalm, another his prophecy, another his 
roll of promises, another his joy in symbol and type. 
Then desire rose in flood, and broke forth in prayer, 
and then the — came and the message was spoken, 
and suddenly the whole heaven was full of God’s 
messengers and rang with their song. So it is to- 
day. ot to the wise and prudent, notto the scorner 
and cynic, not to the keenest brain who doubts every- 
thing he cannot see, or to the worldling who has no 
value for things he cannot sell, not to thg proud 
priest nor to the ribald jester, but to lowly, reverent, 
prayerful hearts the message comes. 

We are told, again, the highest and the consum- 
mating ministry of the angels, It might well pro- 
voke the angels to envy when this one angel flew in 
the midst of heaven with the good-tidings of God. 
The multitude of the heavenly host followed him, 
never sped forth on an errand so jubilant before. 
They had often come to strengthen God's chivalrous 
souls, to comfort his sorrowful ones, and to bear their 
prophecies of a dawn and a day yet tocome. But 
now:the day-spring from on high is here, and they 
sing the song of the morning. We may be bewil- 
dered because there are no such angels now. We 
may be tempted to think that these angels were only 
the vestiges of. the old incredible heathen myths. 
The only angels we know are those who speak with 
human voices and work with human hands. We 
should not be too sure. Why should we doubdt the 
angel ministry still? Is there no roém in this uni- 
verse crammed with marvels for the angels of God ? 
When men can speak to each other, although a thou- 
sand miles lie between; when they can send their 
messages through the palpitating air, and when.they 
hope to see the Taced of those who speak with them, 
though mountains interpose, why should God have 
no angels? If there be a God at all, a great Spirit 
who is the Father of spirits, who has made men with 
their wondrous powers, why should it be thought in- 
credible that he should have angel spirits to post o’er 
land and ocean at his will? The angels have gone 
away! Yes, ‘*‘into heaven.” And they have gone 
away because this was their highest and their con- 
summating ‘ministry. When the dispensation of 
Christ had come, the dispensation of angels had waxed 
old. One or two might still be sent on the business 
of the King, but their office was over. Yet should 
the need arise, and some work of God require, we 
shall see the angels again and hear their songs as at 
Bethlehem when Christ was born. 

We are told, again, the crowning blessing of the 
Gospel, The message was good-ti ings of great joy. 
But joy is not the supreme gift of God to the human 
heart, not its most urgent need, not its highest bles- 
sédness, Joy is only the emotion, radiant, jubilant, 
ecstatic, which is evoked when some better and more 


We are filled with a manifold. 
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enduring gift sses the heart. It isin the an- 
gels’ sana met we find the crowning blessing of the 
gospel. ot blessing is ee. The gospel is the 
word of reconciliation. e gospel is the messa 
that God is now at with man, through the 
blood that was shed at Calvary. The highest gift of the 
gospel, its last bequest, as Jesus told us, is that peace 
which the world cannot give and cannot take away. 
That is what gives glory to God the Father. That 
makes it the gospel of the Flory of God. It comes 
only to ‘‘men of good-will. ‘o other men Christ 
comes, not to send peace, but a sword. ‘To other 
men the very message may awaken all the passions 
that strife can use. We need not wonder that the 
song of peace has been so long in being sung on 
earth. But the day is coming when men shall have 
good-will one to the other and to God, and then earth 
shall send forth its multitude to sing this song to 
heaven, That is the answer Christ waits to hear. 

We are told, again, how differently different minds 
hear the story of the birth-night of Christ. The 
shepherds in the rapture of their faith were not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. They went in- 
stantly, they saw, they worshiped, and they came 
again with praise. Some heard of it to wonder with 
the wondering of doubt at its strangeness. But 
‘* Mary kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart.” So, to-day, there are niany who bow 
down in simple adoration, and come again with song. 
There are some to whom the story is too wonderful 
to be true, and they walk with clouded brow. But 
those who ponder these things in their hearts under- 
stand the ways of God. — 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


x 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—Nazareth, now called en-Nazerah, in 
Galilee, sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, and 
fourteen miles west of the feot of the Lake of 

Gennesaret. It was the home of Jesus before his 
public ministry. Bethlehem, the birthplace of David, 
a small place, five miles southwest of Jerusalem, on 
the road to Hebron. Tradition places the site of the 
Nativity at a cave southeast of the village, and the 
appearance to the shepherds a mile farther east. 

Persons.—Cesar Augustus, the first Roman em- 
peror, 31 B,C. to A. D. 12, When Luke. wrote, 
‘*Ceesar” had become a title rather than a name, 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, a high Roman official, pro- 
consul of Syria in A.D. 6, and possibly at an earlier 
period (see on v. 2). ‘*‘ Cyrenius” is the Greek form 
of the name. Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth, and 
Mary, the virgin mother of Jesus. Both were de- 
scended from David. 

Time.—Certainly some time before the spring of 
the year of Rome 750. December 25 of the preceding 
year may be accepted for convenience as the probable 
date of the Nativity. In the Dionysian reckoning 
this would be 5 B.C.. Confusion arises from the fact 
that Dionysius made A.D, 1 begin at March 25, and 
hence placed the Nativity jive years too late, not 
Jour as often stated. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A// the world: Greek, ‘‘ the inhabited 
earth,” a phrase used of the Roman empire and its 
dependent kingdoms, like Judea.— Enrolled: A 
census, doubtless with the ultimate purpose of taxa- 
tion, 

Verse 2.—T7he first enrolment; ** First made” is 
incorrect; a second enrolment is implied.— When 
Quirinius was governor of Syria: An alleged his- 
torical difficulty arises here, since Quirinius was pro- 
consul in A.D. 6. But the Greek only affirms that 
he was acting in some high official capacity. Hence, 
as he seems, from the hints of ancient historians, to 
have been in the East at this time, he may have 
superintended the enrolment. The title ‘‘ governor” 
is used somewhat loosely in the New Testament, 
being — to Pilate, who was procurator and not 
proconsul, 

Verses 3-6.—7o his own city: In accordance with 
Jewish usage.— With Mary: She would naturally 
accompany Joseph, and probably would be enrolled, 
though this is not distinctly stated. ‘* Wife” is 
omitted by the best authorities. She was ‘‘ betrothed 
to him.” 

Verse 7.—Her firstborn son: In Matthew 1 : 25 
‘‘ firstborn” is not well attested.—/an. the inn: Not 
an ‘“‘inn” in the modern sense, but probably a 
** caravanserai” for travelers. Theincident suggests 
poverty, while the brief statement shows delicacy as 
well as reticense. 

Verse 8.—Keeping watch by night: This is the 
correct order. That this may have occurred in De- 
cember is not improbable. 

Verse 9.— Stood by them; *‘Came upon them” is 
inaccurate and misleading.— Sore afraid: Literally, 
‘*feared a great fear.” — 

Verse 10.— Be not afraid: The same verb as in 
verse 9.—Al/ the people: That is, the Jewish peo- 
pie, however wide the subsequent application. 

Verse 13.—A multitude of the heavenly host: 
Whether on the earth or inthe air is not stated, 


— @ 


though the latter is generally assumed.—And say- 
ing : As what they said is poetic and antithetical in 
form, it was probably an antiphonal chant. 

Verse 14.—And on earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased: Greek, ‘‘men of good 
pleasure,” that is, God's good pleasure. The four 
oldest Greek manuscripts attest this yam It 

resents a strict parallelism: Glory—peace; in the 
nighest—on earth; God—men of his leasure. 
The other reading, followed in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, is ancient, differing from the older form by a 
single letter, It requires three poetic lines instead 


of two. In any case * leasure” is more cur- 
rect: than ‘‘ good will.” The Vulgate renders ‘‘ men 
of good will,” ‘‘ Toward” is inaccurate, since the 


Greek preposition means ‘‘ in” or ‘‘among.” - 
Verses 15-20,—T7his thing : Greek, ‘ saying,” the 
same word as in verses 17, 19.—Both Mary. and 
Joseph: This is the order of the Greek. — Were 
y en; More exact than ‘‘told,” so in verse 20.— 
ondering them in her heart: A significant touch 
in the narrative. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


* Rube.”—Shepherds . . . abiding in the field 
(v. 8). Not to the swell folks in the town, but to plain 
folks in the field, did the angels come. The funny artist 
delights to draw ** Uncle Reuben” and his whiskers, 
but he doesn’t draw in the broad acres which laugh in- 
dependence, no man master, not eventhetrusts. Our 
only free men are our husbandmen. When the bank 
fails and the mill shuts down and hard times are with 
us, your ‘‘ Uncle Reuben” out on the farm eats right 
on (Psa. 37: 2, 3). Yes, George, that’s what David is 
talking about, —grass, green herbs, and the old Bethle- 
hem farm. At thé World’s Convention at Washington 
Mr. Pearce asked all those Sunday-school folks who 
were brought up on a farm to hold up the hand, Nearly 
every hand went up, including my own. Moral: 
Out of the city with you! What will become of the 
city ? What will become of you? Ask Nineveh and 
Tyre! What ho! Sodom and Gomorrah! Flee for 
your life. 


** Cake.”"—Good-tidings of great joy (v. 10): Thou- 
sands of men get to a place where there can be no 
‘* good-tidings of great joy.” No, not in the gutter. 
Such tidings do come there. But upon the boule- 
vard where wealth walls them in. Wealth and posi- 
tion bring no joy. Go look at them and see. The 
nurse-ridden children. The envy of caste. The 
turn of the wheel (Jer. 17: 11; Ezek. 7: 19). Every 
one likes ‘‘ good-tidings,”” but when yee came ordi- 
nary expressions were too mild. ‘‘I just love cake; 
it is awful nice,” said little Billie. ‘* Don’t say that,” 
corrected his mother. ‘Say, ‘I like cake; it is very 
good,’” ‘Oh yes, I know, mother, but it sounds 
just like you was talkin’ about bread.’ To the man 
down-and-out the Gospel is the best news on earth, 
whether he accepts it or not. The preacher who 
preaches anything else is a f——— mistake! What do 
you think of a man who has good-tidings and don’t 
tell it to those it would benefit? Good-tidings of 
great joy is what the world wants to hear. When it 
is believed and preached, people crowd the taber- 
nacles (John_12 : 32). 


Socialism.— Peace among men (v. 14). Has there 
been peace? Sin. The first thought of these angels 
was God’s glory. ‘' Man’s chief end isto,” etc. The 
reason peace has never come is because real Chris- 
tianity has never come. Now don’t all talk at once. 
It is now arriving. The race is coming to the place 
it will not stand for war. Trade-unionism will stop 
it. The missionary movement will stop it. Trade 
will stop it. Science and arts will stop it. The 
‘trusts ’ will stop it. The bankers willstop it. The 
inventors will stop it. Real Christianity will stop it. 
Yes, George, Mr. Carnegie will stop it! You need 
not laugh. Money talks, and those millions of Mr. 
Carnegie say something. They are hearing it in 


Europe, even above the hammering of the dread- 
naught shipyards. Life is the problem of the com- 
mon people. Common people don’t stir up strife. 


Common people starve and suffer when the war-lords 
play. And the common people are coming to their 
own. You may write it socialism, but it will spell 
‘* peace among men” (John 13 : 34, 35). 


The Baby.— Let us now go... and see this thing 
that is come to pass (v.15). Miss Goandsee and 
Miss Comeandsee are two of the best schoolmarms 
in Coatesville. Whether you believe in him. or not, 
you are forced to admit that the little baby changed 
the whole currentof history. And is still at it. Let. 
us go and see which are the best homesintown. Let 
us go and see who are the most prosperous men in 
town. Let us go and see who are on the escalator 
down at the steel-works, The Sunday-school folks, 
to be sure. Come and see the folks most beloved, 
most respected, most happy. Church folks, of course. 
Come and see this magazine I hold in my hand. Look 
at-these big advertisements. That full-page cost 
$4,000 for'a single issue. Big business! Yes: And 
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you can scarcely mention a big advertiser 
who is not a worshiper of *‘ the baby ’’ (1 Tim. 
4: 8). ee el 

** Something Doing.’’— 7hey came with 
haste’ (v. 16). When Christ came, things 
began to move. Christ in a man, in a com- 
munity, in a nation, makes things hum. 
Look around you and see. Compare hea- 
thendom in Asia, Africa, —yes, and in 
Coatesville. When the mills and the stores 
want good boys, boys who can get there and 
come back, who can sit up and take notice, 
they say to us superintendents, ‘* Have you 
a good, live in your Sunday-school you 
can recommend?’’ And we always have a 
nice fresh stock of the best ever, e great 
Hebrew houses employ Christian managers. 
Why? In the middle ages the Bethlehem 
Christ was lost and the world marked time, 
Martin Luther found him, and the world 
has sped on. He has been born into Korea 
and Korea is coming with speed. Into 
Japan and Japan. is running too, Into 
China and note what you are seeing (Mark 
13: 10; Psa, 86:9). When you get a vis- 
ion of heaven and the angels sing for you, 
don’t tarry; haste, see the Christ quickly. 
He is for you, and it may be the only time. 


CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
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A new chart of the life of Christ is about 
to be issued by The Sunday School Times Co, 
Full announcement of it will be made in a 
week or.two. It is so rich in information, 
so complete in every detail, and so thoroughly 
usable in the work of teacher or student that 
it cannot be wisely omitted from your library 
of Bible helps. im 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. ‘Ihe first quarter's lessans 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight places are to visited during 
1912. ‘Ihe forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons OWning the z9f1 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6 50); or only nine 
for the’ first quarter ($1,.50).° Persons owning 
both r910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F YOU stand at the spot marked 3 (see 
map), on a hill at the northern edge of 
Bethlehem, and look southeastward over 

the space between those spreading lines, you 
see directly before you Bethlehem’s flat- 
roofed stone houses, crowded together along 
harrow streets. They are much like the 


older homes that were full of guests and 
lodgers when Joseph and Mary came here. 








= 
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Near the farther edge of the town rises the 
tower of a Christian monastery with a stone 
church near it at the left. That is the mod- 
ern Church of the Nativity, occupying the 
site of an ancient khan or walled shelter for 
travelers, —what Luke calls an ‘‘inn.’’ Be- 
neath that church is a cavern in the rock of 
the hill, and old traditions identify it as the 
spot where Mary made for the Child a bed of 
straw, left from the fodder of camels and 
oxen, 
On those hills beyond the town shepherds 
pastured their flocks. One flat-topped hill 
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is conspicuous, - P baer a ruler, whose offi- 
cers were taking tlie tax-census, maintained 
a fortress on that height, .It was.a continual 
reminder of the hateful foreign rule, and of 
Jewish hopes fora national Deliverer, 

You can see the place for yourself by 
using a stereograph entitled ‘‘ David’s city, 
Bethlehem: S, E, to Frank Mountain.” 


«© 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


LL went to enrol themselves, every one 
to his own city (v. 3). In Syria and 
Palestine a moderate-sized village often 

has among its inhabitants one or more who 
are called strangers or sojourners. These 
may have not only spent their own lifetime 
there, but may belong to the second or third 
generation of those who have done; but the 
name applies to them because they are still 
registered and liable to taxation in their 
ancestral village where a peasant cottage or 
vineyard connects them with the locality 
and entitles them to citizenship. To the 
Jews as a people Palestine is still the land of 
ancestral rights and claims, and Zion is 
thought of as keeping the register of its 
scattered subjects. In the same sense, he 
who is born from above belongs to a heav- 
enly citizenship, and is elsewhere a so- 
journer. ‘ R 9Ee 

She wrapped him in swaddling clothes 
(v. 7). The ancient custom, still observed 
by the peasantry in the remoter districts, is 
to.rub the body of a newly-born infant with 
salt to strengthen the skin, and then to keep 
it wrapped for some weeks in long bandages 
of cotton, linen,.or woolen cloth passed 
tightly round the body and stiffly confining 
the arms and legs. 

And laid him in a manger (v. 7). Such 
a khan or resting-place is not for cattle or 
sheep, but for the baggage animals of. the 
traveler, and, muleteer,-—namely,, the horse, 
mule, donkey, and camel, ou which the.citi- 
zens of Bethlehem,.then assembled for. the 
census, had ridden and carried their cooking- 
utensils, provisions, and clothing.’ -The 
place for each animal has projecting from 
the wall or built up beside it a box about 
2x 1% feet, made of stone and lime, with 
an inner facing of clay or plaster, ‘This box 
has the clean smell of barley and chopped 
straw that form the animal’s food, and being 
about two or three feet from the ground, 
would be a place of shelter and safety for a 
child placed in it. 

Shepherds keeping watch by night over 
their flock (v. 8). When sheep are kept in 
the open during the night, they are usually 
collected in a hollow enclosed by a rough 
wall of unhewn stones, surmounted by thorny 
brushwood and loose stones, so as to make 
a noise if a wolf or robber should try to 
enter the enclosure, Several flocks may be 
thus passing the night in one place, and 
each follows its own shepherd at dawn when 
he calls out his own sheep to the pasture, 


< 
From the Platiorm 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson,— Our Father, 


we bow in wondering gratitude in the light 
that shines upon us from that first Christmas 
dawn. The years have not taken away the 
glory or the joy of that heavenly vision, but it 
as spread like the coming of the day around 
the horizon of all history, and over the dark 
world of human need, with ever increasing, 
wondrous blessing and power. If any of us 
grope to-day in the darkness of sin, in the 
loom of discouragement, may our eyes be 
ifted up to the glory and may our ears be at- 
tuned to the gladness of that morning of good 
tidings. Be born in our lives to-day, O Son 
of God, and take us for thine own, in all that 
we are and all that we have, for thine own in- 
dwelling. Be thou, O Christ, indeed the Lord 
in ie: mastery over each onc in this pres- 
ence. In thy name we pray... Amen. 

After the Lesson.—It is one thing to 
hear that the President is coming to our 
town, where all of us can see him, and per- 
haps hear him: .But suppose you get word 
that he is coming to stay at your house. 
Why, you can sit.in the same room with him, 
talk with him, yes, really come to know. him 
pretty weil... It would be great to: have him 
come to town,—-but to you! That would 
mean more, : . 








I like to think of the way the message 
came to. the shepherds on that first Christ- 
mas morning. It wasn’t just that the Saviour 
was coming to the world, but, shepherds, he 
is coming to you / And you are given a sign 
of his coming. See !— 


reaween FOR YOU 


Yes, dear fellow-students in this school of 
ours, the good news is for you; and Christ 
is for you; and you will know him in very 
truth when you find him as your blessed 
Lord and Saviour.. And how you will glo- 
rify and praise God for that Saviour one of 
these days! Why not ¢his day? Let us 
bow in silent prayer. 


PHILADELPHIA, 














- 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**Once in royal David's city."’ 
*O little town of Bethlehem.” 
‘* While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night."’ 
“It ove upon the midnight clear." 
‘* Angels, from the realms of glory."’ 
‘* Hark! the herald angels sing." 
‘*Hark ! what mean those holy voices.”’ 
“Thou didst leave thy throne and thy 
kingly crown:”" .- , 
(References in-parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm, 102 : 9-14 (204 : 1-3). 
Psalar 98 : 1-4, 6 (197 : 1-4). 
Psalm 148 : 1-7 (323 : 1-3). 
Psalm 145 : 6-10 (311 : I-5). 
Psalm 100 : 1-4'(200 : 1-4). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 


These daily readings are now given on a 

later Pate of this issue, in the new depart- 

ment, ‘or Family Worship,” conducted 
by Dr. John Timothy Stone 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


HE SHEPHERD’s CrRooK.—Theé physical 
basis of your teaching this week may 
be a shepherd’s crook, of the tradi- 
tional form, and as~“long as you can conve- 
niently manage in the class. One of the 
boys, if yours is a boys’ class, will make such 
a ‘*crook’’ for you. In default of anything 
better, you may use a cane with a curved 
handle. 

Write out the questions for the lesson, 
placing each on a separate strip of paper, 
and wind each question on the crook, fasten- 
ing each separately with one or two rubber 
bands. ‘The first question will be placed on 
the lower end of the crook, and so on in 
order, the last question coming in the 
** crook ’? itself. 

You may like to have a set of questions, 
and I suggest the following: ‘* Where was 
Christ born? Where is Bethlehem? What 
great man of the Old Testament was born 
there? What noble woman of the Old Tes- 
tament lived there ?_ When was Christ born ? 
Why was not that year called the year 1? 
Where did. Mary and Joseph live? How 
did it happen that Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem? In what kind of place was Christ 
born? Why was not he born in a better 
place? Who received the first news of 
Christ’s birth? Why was it fitting that 
shepherds should be the first to know of the 
great event? How could shepherds be 
watching their flocks outdoors at night if it 
was in December? Whotold the shepherds 
about Christ’s birth?. How could they be 
sure that it was an angel? What kind of 
news did the angel say he was bringing? 
The angel prophesied that the joy over 
Christ’s birth would extend—how far? Has 
that prophecy been fulfilled yet? What 
name did the angel give to Christ? To 
what sign did the angel point as proof of his 
good news? Who joined the angel sud- 
denly in telling the good news? What two 
parts had the angels’ Christmas song? Why 
did ‘ glory to God’ come first? What does 
‘in the highest’ mean? What had Christ’s 
birth to do with ‘glory to God’? What had 
Christ’s birth to do with peace on earth? 
Who did the angels say are to have peace on 
earth? (Rev. Ver.) How did the shepherds 
test the angels’ message ? What did the shep- 
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herds do when they found that it was all 
true? What are we to do with the angels’ 
message, now that we also have heard it? 
How did men receive the shepherds’ news ? 
What effect had this experience on the 
shepherds? What effect had it all on 
Mary?”’ 

The teacher will hold out the shepherd’s 
crook to one after the other of the class, and 
as each in turn removes a question,’ he will 
read it aloud and give the answer if he can. 
If he cannot, then his neighbor on the left 
will have a chance, and so on around the 
class till the question is correctly answered. 
Whoever answers a question retains the slip, 
and the victor in the little contest will be the 
pupil that holds the largest number of slips 
when all have been removed. In order to 
emphasize the personal question, .‘* What 
are we to do with the angels’ message now 
that we also have heard it?’’ write it on a 
piece of paper cutin the shape of a star, 
but folded so as.to look like the other ques- 
tions. 

You will have time, probably, for going 
over the questions a second time, thus fixing 
the answers. To this end arrange a box 
with a star-shaped opening in the cover large 
enough to admit a hand. Place in this box 
the questions that have been answered, and 
have the pupils insert their hands one after 
the other, draw out the questions, and: an- 
swer them in turn as at the beginning of ‘the 
recitation. Here will be a chance for a sec- 
ond victor in the contest. | 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


% 
The Iliustration Round - Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the:con- 
duct of this department. One dollar -is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. : 


Real Giving.—/or there is. born :to you 
this day-in the-city.of: David ad Saviour, who 
is Christ: the Lord (Golden: Text)... ‘An-ac- 
quaintance. of the -late Mrs, Astor--whase 
charities were ‘as secret as they were wide— 
spoke once of her habit of ‘sending her: car- 
riage out with. friends. who were ill, er: not 
able to afford the luxury of.a drive. ‘She 
did not send the carriage,’’ quickly remarked 
a friend. ‘*She wentin it. The: drive was 
not an alms. It was a pleasure to herself, 
which the invalid made pleasanter by shar- 
ing.’ Jesus did not send his love; he 
brought it.—Zdward B. Bagby, Fort Smith, 
Ark, From The Youth's Companion. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this illys- 
tration, 


Reaching the Heart of a Criminal.— 
For there is born to you this day in the ‘tity 
of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord 
(Golden Text). One of the most distinguished 
preachers in New York said one day, as he 
stood in a great pulpit and looked down 
upon the face of a man lying in his casket at 
the foot of the pulpit, ‘*Of all men who 
have worked in our city, I think this man was 
almost the greatest. I pay a tribute to his 
memory. He has influenced the’ city pro- 
foundly in his mission.’? .When he had fin- 
ished his tribute, many came forward, and as 
they looked into the upturned face, it was 
with real emotion. Then the poor of New 
York came to see their friend, and they filed 
past for a considerable time, some of them 
bending over and bathing his face with their 
tears, Finally, there came .a great number 


of men each with a white rose, which they. 


placed in the casket until it was covered, and 
then the roses fell on the floor. 
monument of flowers reared to the memory 
of a man who had served three terms in 
prison, He had been called in his earlier 
days a violent criminal, He had been pro- 
fane and ignorant. It is said that he was 
seated one night in gloom and misery in an 
alley of a city when a missionary came along 
and handed him a little tract. The poor fel- 
low tore it in pieces and said with an oath : 
** If you want to help me give me your coat. 
You must see that Iam freezing.’’ Then 
the missionary, who was himself thinly clad, 
took off his own coat and gave it to him. 
This act of kindness almost. broke the man’s 
heart. Jerry McAuley, who was then deep 
in iniquity and far from God, was wonder- 
fully saved. Jesus Christ is able to save to 
the uttermost them that draw near unto God 
through him,.— A. H. Potts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It was a- 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (Luke 2: 1-@0) 


Froma sermon ly J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D.D., in The Christian Herald. 


Room for What ?— 7kere was no room 
for them in the inn (v. 7). I say to my 
friend, ‘‘ Be a Christian.”* And he answers, 
*«] have no time te be a Christian. I have 
not room. If my life were not so full! 
What time is there, what room is there, for 
Christianity in such a life as mine?’’ But 
does it not come to seem to us strange and 
absurd, if it were not so tragic, that a man 
should say that? It is as if the engine should 
say it had no room for the steam. It is as if 
the tree had said it had no room for the sap. 
It is as if the ocean had said it had no room 
for the tide. It is as if the man had said he 
had no room for his soul. Life is the thing 
we seek, and real life can be found only in 
Jesus Christ.— Zdward B, Bagby, Fort 
Smith, Ark. From Phillips Brook:. 

., Where Christ is Not Yet Known.— 4nd 
on earth peace (v. 14). . ‘Is your baby bet- 
ter?’? one mother asks of another whose 
little one has been sick. ‘‘ We have thrown 
it:away,’’ is the stolid answer. ‘‘ Well, it 
is gone, and you cannot get it back. Just 
forget it as soon as you can. There is noth- 
ing else to do,’’ Such is the hopeless out- 
look and such the comfort which heathenism 
brings to aching hearts in China when death 
invades the home and the little ones are 
taken. But oh, the change that comes when 
our blessed gospel enters those hearts and 
homes!— Sadie M. Harley, Rome, Ga. 
From The Missionary. 


Showing His Good Will.— Good will ¢o- 
ward men (v. 14, A. V.). Dr. Guthrie, in 
his autobiography, describes an old Scotch: 
parishioner at Airbirlot'‘‘ who died as he 
lived, a curious mixture of benevolence and 
folly.’’ The lawyer who drew his will, after 
writing down several legacies of five. hundred 
pounds to one person, a thousand to-another, 
and so on, at last said: ‘* But, Mr. " 
don’t believe you have all that money to 
leave.”? ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I ken that 
as well as.you; but I just wantto show them 
my good will.’? But God’s ‘good will 
toward. men’’ is no mere pretence of be- 
stowing gifts; and it nveans more than wealth 
and: pleasure and position and length of days. 
It ‘means ‘that while on earth we may have 
the ‘* peace of God, which passeth all .un- 
derstanding,”’ and ‘joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.”’’—W. 8. Clark, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. from The 
Christian Herald, 


What She Lost by Delaying.— Aud they 
came with haste, and found... the babe ly- 
ing in the manger (v. 16), There is a Rus- 
sian ‘legend that when the three wise men 
came from the East, they found in a little 
oasis of the desert a humble dwelling where 
there was an old woman busy witb her house- 
hold work. Wishing to confer a blessing 
upon her, they kindly offered to take her 
along in their search for the King whose star 
they saw in the distance, She replied that 
she was too busy just then, but would follow 
later when her work was finished. But when 
the work was done, the caravan had de- 
parted, and the guiding star had also disap- 
peared. How many people to-day make the 
mistake of this woman! They put off their 
acceptance of, Christ until some future time. 
Let all who hear the Master’s call come with 
haste.— The Rev. A. F. Weaver, Milton, Pa, 











Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





S THE Christmas story was probably 


told to your class at Christmas time, it ! 


may be better for to-day’s lesson to 
recall briefly the several isicidents connected 
with the birth of Jesus, allowing different 
ones to tell the separate parts, Each inci- 
dent may be associated with an appropriate 
song by the class, or as a solo by one of the 
teachers or officers. 

Before any of the children arrive, arrange 
upon your wall mounted pictures relating to 
the birth cf Christ, or better still, place them 
in a box or on a table, and allow the early- 
comers to choose from the group, the one 
picture about which this boy or girl prefers 
to tell the story at the proper time. Let the 
children arrange these pictures on the wain- 
scoting or wall for future use. Ihe pictures 
should include Bethlehem, the shepherds, 
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mother and child, ange) choir, manger, star, 
etc. In addition keep for your own use last 
week’s picture of the baby John, and to-day’s 
icture of the baby Jesus, also Moses and 
ttle Samuel. 
Lesson Teaching.—God’s best gift to the 
world was the baby Jesus (Joba 3: 16a, b). 
Review.—Who was the baby whose name 
was sent by an angel to his father, Zacharias ? 
(Show last week’s picture.) Did it come 
true that ‘‘ Many rejoiced at his birth’’? 
Who do you think was most glad when baby 
John was born? It is true that: 


* The “¥ of a dear little baby 
Needs the very best thank-you of all."’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


That is why Zacharias thanked God and 
said, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israe 
for he hath visited and red d his peopl 
Surely somebody thanked God when each of 
you was born. 

Ever since baby John was born people 
have loved that name, and still give it to 
their children, We all know somebody 
named John. 

Approach.—There were other babies of 
the Bible for whom their, parents thanked 
God, Show pictures to suggest Moses and 
Samuel, adding a few words about each. 

Baby John was too little to know that 
God’s angel had visited another home, and 


l, 
” 





had told Mary that her baby was God’s Son, 


and that she should call his name Jesus. 
Baby John was too little to know that the 
baby Jesus, only six months younger, was 
his cousin. They met and knew each other 
when they grew older, 

Lesson Story.—There are many beautiful 
stories about the birth of Jesus, We told 
some of them at Christmas time, so to-day 
different children have chosen pictures, and 
will tell parts of the story of Christ’s wonder- 
ful birth. 

If many rejoiced because John was born, 
many more have rejoiced. because baby Jesus 
came to earth, for he was God’s most pre- 
cious gift to the world (John 3: 16.a, b). 
People still rejoice because Jesus was born. 
When they hear about him, they love to 
sing: 

** Joy to the world, the Lord is come ; 
Let earth receive her King."’ 


One day of every year is named for him— 
Christ-mas, but that isn’t all. Every new 
year is numbered from the birth of Christ. 
How many know the number of this year? 
1912 years seem a great many since Jesus 
was born, Every year more people learn 
about him, and we want everybody in the 
workd to know the story. 

To-day different children may tell different 
parts, and we will sing the same story in song. 

{ will start the story. Do you know that 
your father cannot vote except in the city 
where his name is registered or enrolled ? 
If he travels, he must return to his home city 
for election day. 

Many years ago a great ruler named Cesar 
commanded that every man should go to his 
native city to be enrolled. ‘That is why 
Joseph, with Mary, left their Nazareth home 
and traveled to the city of David, called 
Bethlehem, to be taxed. Because so many 
others came, they had a hard time to find a 
place to stay over night. 
may tell why Bethlehem was called 
the City of David, and where Joseph and 
Mary stayed over night. Solo, one verse, 
**O little town of Bethlehem.”’ 

—— will tell what happened that night. 
Class sing, ** Silent night, holy night.” 
may tell the message and song of the 
angels. Sing the refrain, ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest.’’ 
will tell about the shepherds. ‘Solo, 
‘* While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.’’ 














may tell about the baby’s first bed. 
Class sing, ‘* Away in a manger, no crib for 
his bed.”’ 
may tell of the wonderful star. Solo, 
** There’s a beautiful star, a beautiful star.’’ 
All sing : 





** Under the stars, one holy night, 
A little babe was born." 


or, ‘‘ Christ was once a little baby.”’ 

(Familiar songs may be substituted for 
those suggested.) Show to-day’s picture 
and repeat the text together. 

Home-work, — Find a picture about the 
child Jesus to bring next Sunday. Try to 
live every day as you think the child Jesus 
lived in the home of Joseph and Mary. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 





My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


To-pay A SowER Gores FortTH To Sow 


FAMILIAR Path to the Field. —Have 
a a guest chamber in your homie? 

s it one of the least attractive rooms ? 

Why not? Would your mother ever think 
of entertaining an honored guest in an un- 
desirable corner which no one else would 
accept? Yeta certain inn-keeper in Beth- 
lehem did this, People who entertain a 
guest of whom they are proud are anxious 
to have others see and know him. A tiny 
new nephew has been visiting us for the first 
time. So proud was I of that splendid baby 
that I held him’ up to the window for my 
friends to see, and regretted that the weather 
was such that 1 could not take him out that 
other friends might also see the tiny visitor. 

To-day our lesson tells of three groups of 
visitors, where and why they went, and how 
they were received. 

1. Mary and Joseph visit an inn. 

2. The Herald Angel and the heavenly 
host visit some shepherds. 

3. The shepherds visit a Babe in a manger, 

A Handfulof Steds.—A Saviour is born 
unto you, Where are you putting him? In 
your best heart room? To offer him less is 
failure to acknowledge him King. A girl’s 
heart is a desirable place, and many things 
desire to enter and control it, Let the King 
rule, 

Jesus is not a transient visitor, He wishes 
to abide with you, and to daily grow stronger 
in your life. 

His coming means joy. The Christian’s 
life is not asad one. They do have ‘‘ good 
times,’’—the very best times. 

‘The shepherds sought to know for them- 
selves, and they were satisfied. Girls, too, 
can be satisfied by personal inquiry. 

Humble birth is no disgrace, nor does it 
prevent greatness. Not one of you girls 
was born as humbly as Jesus. 

Some Fruit We Hope Will Develop.— 
Look back at evening over each day. ow 
much room in it have you given to Jesus? 
Has he been crowded out of your best hours? 

Prove the promises as the shepherds did. 
Joy will follow. Do it ‘‘even now” as 
they did. 

Do something to let others know that the 
tidings of joy are for them also, 


Home Work on Next. Week’s Lesson 
Read Luke 2: 1-20. Where was Jesus 


born? Have you given him more time this 
week ? 
Read Luke 2 : 21-32. Why was Jesus 


brought to the temple ? 

Read Luke 2: 21-32 and Acts 28:; 22. 
What did Simeon say of Christ’s purpose 
and his life? 

Read. Luke 2 : 33-39. What did Simeon 
mean in verse 35? Did he refer to an actual 
sword? 

Read Matthew 21: 42-44. Why was it 
hard for the Jews to accept Jesus as their 
Messiah? What did they expect? 

Read Luke 2: 29-39. Who wes Anna? 
What did she do? 

Read Luke 7 : 36-48. How-were this 
woman and Mary alike in their gifts? 

Be prepared to ask a question, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


OMING to a study of this lesson fresh 
from the reading of Mr. Ross’ article 
in the Times of December 23, ‘* The 

Fulness of the Time,’ I took. up the text 
with a better understanding than 1 had ever 
had of the age-long preparation for Christ’s 
coming. Edersheim’s ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah’’ helped me, as it 
always does, to feel as if I had actually been 
living in the advent days. All this I wanted 
to share with the boys. 

We opened the lesson with a simple con- 
versation about the preparation made in 
men’s lives, and in the lands of their service 
for the work they are to do, and the way in 
which by the hand of God they are fitted to 
the work he has prepared for them. I en- 
couraged the boys to give their own ideas «i 
several American heroes, and to say in just 
what way these men met in their training 
and ability the needs of the times in which 
they lived. 

Then I asked what nation was the ruling 
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nation at the time of Christ’s coming, and 
went on to explain some of the local and 
world conditions into which Christ entered 
as Saviour and Lord, to change human life 
everywhere, This included the details of 
customs that led Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem, the condition in that town, the plan 
of the Roman census-taking, the shepherds’ 
care over the temple flocks (see Edersheim), 
and the glad meaning of the angel song. 
Just here one of the boys asked, ** How 
can you know that such a storyis true?’’ I 
have come to know him as an earnest, in- 
gins fellow, with a mind of his own. 
hat would you have answered? Only a 
very few moments of the lesson period re- 
mained, I suggested that there is really 
nothing difficult about a miracle, if that was 
what concerned him, for God was even now 
always showing his power in just as won- 
derful ways all around us,—the movement 
of the earth, the balance of the stars, the 
presence of life in growing things. We could 
not know just what form the heavenly mes- 
senger took as he spoke to the shepherds. 
Angel means messenger, and God sends his 
messages in varied ways. God eould easily 
make the message clear to the shepherds by 
whatever form of messenger would best 
reach them with the message. As for the 
narrative itself, we find it in a book that has 
amply proved’ itself trustworthy as history 
used as a guide to life. Why should we 
single out this narrative as possibly doubtful? 
There is nothing difficult for God in this 
event. Then 1 referred to Luke 1: 4, and 
assured the boys that J believed we could 
well accept the ‘certainty’? with which 
Luke wrote. In all this I tried to drive 
home the thought of the limitless power of 
God; and the prevalence of the miraculous 
in our daily surroundings. There was a nod 
of assent and a look of relief when the boy 
had listened to the end. 
In preparation for next Sunday’s lesson, 
‘« The Presentation in the Temple,’’ we de- 
cided that. one of the boys should make a 
study of the temple, and report the results 
to the class, and that the others should do 
similar work en later lessons. But who 
should start? ‘Oh, let’s begin with Dick 
and. go round the class,’’ said one. We did. 
And that afternoon Dick hunted me up at 
the church, and walked home with me, talk- 
ing self-cranking devices for automobiles, 
about which I knew nothing, and he nearly 
everything, When we reached: my home, 
he sat down in the library, with two books 
on his knees, and made archeological notes 
about the temples, asking me many ques- 
tions, quite oblivious to a considerable fam- 
ily gathering where babies and aunts and 
uncles and young cousins galore were attend- 
ing to their own affairs in the same room. 
Dick will teach us something about the 
temple next Sunday. I have already learned 
something I needed to know about Dick. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem (Luke 
‘2: 1-20; Matt. x : 18-25). 


HE third scene in the beautiful story 
of the Infancy is furnished by the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. Zhe Divine assur- 

ance to Joseph was as necessary as the annun- 
ciation to Mary. 

When she returned to Nazareth, her be- 
trothed husband Joseph was thrown into a 
state of deep perplexity and dismay. He 
believed that Mary had been unfaithful to 
him, but because of his love for her and his 
genuine goodness, he wished to divorce her 
quietly and considerately. Study his per- 
sonality as exhibited in this and later narra- 
tives. He is overshadowed to some degree 
by Mary. Was Joseph, however, a seccnd- 
ary character, or was he a strong, positive 
man? May we suppose that he had little to 
do with the upbringing of Jesus or was his 
share important ? 

God solved Joseph’s problem in a dream. 
Like the noble and loyal man he was he 
chivalrously threw the protection of his name 
and home around Mary, who became his 
wife. 

For the fourth scene we return to Luke’s 
Gospel, and his beautiful narrative. Study 
the story of the birth of Jesus as a bit of 
choice literature, perfect in expression, ef- 
fective in detail. Could a greater number of 

( Continued on next page) 
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If any one asks you what others 
think of the enlarged Sunday 
School Times, you will be glad to 
have such earnest and sincere ex- 
pressions of opinion as these. Now 
is the ideal time to organize or 
to increase a club of subscribers, 5 
4 

















From the Pastor of the Marion Lawrance Sunday-School 


I have intended before this to tell you what a leap of joy 
and satisfaction my. heart: gave when I saw the splendid. an- 


nouncements regarding the enlarging of The Sunday School - 


Times. I believe it will be of great service to the community, 
and you can count on me personally for anything I am able to 
do to help.—Zrnest Bourner Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 


Frost One Who Would Be Ready for a Still Higher Price 


Let the price go higher still and higher ; it will not then 
be enough for such an education as it affords.—JMay /. Udell, 
Glenmont, New York. — 


From a Canadian Who Believes in the Improvements 


sllow me to congratulate you on the vast improvements in 
late numbers of The Sunday School Times. It is simply indis- 
pensable !|_- W. Hf. Liddscoatt, London, Ontario, Canada. 


From the Chairman of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 


I. wish .to congratulate you on the enlargement of The 
Sunday School Times in all its lines of activity as well as in the 
size [number] of its pages. I have been a subscriber to the 
paper for so many years, that if I should attempt to tell you 
the number it might seem that I am an old man, but such is 
not the case. I wish for The Sunday School Times ever- 
increasing usefulness as the years go by.—/ames G. Cannon, 
New York City. 


From One Who Appreciates It as a Family Paper 


I want to express my appreciation of the enlarged Times. 
The full-page contributions are fine! I am so glad to see book 
reviews. ‘The Times used to be ‘* Dad’s’’ paper in our home, 
but I find my wife and daughter perusing it nowadays with as 
much interest as myself.— Zhomas H. Dixon, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Voice from Switzerland in Hearty Appreciation 


I am much pleased and thankful about the good news of 
the enlargement and improvements. I much appreciate the 
care you take in helpirg your readers in every way.—Pastor 
Albert Brocher, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


From One who thinks the Increase in Cost is Insignificant 


The increase in the cost is insignificant when compared with 
the value of the added departments and. the exceptionally fine 
articles contained therein. Your readers are indebted to you for 
a paper chock full of live, inspirational matter, unencumbered with 
objectionable advertising matter.—Rev. P. £. Riley, Rotan, Tex. 


From a Pastor Who Wants Others to Know the Paper Better 

If I were to give the names of all those to whom I think 
the Times would be helpful, I would give the name of every 
Sunday-school worker of my acquaintance, but I want to send 
you a few names of those to whom I have talked Sunday School 
Times, who I think might be persuaded to subscribe. As for 
myself personally, I find the Times far ahead of any periodical I 
have ever seen. It occupies the first place when it comes to real 
helpfulness, not only in its own field, but in all phases of Christian 
life and work.—Rev. Arthur J. Whiddon, Elma, Washington. 
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‘ship for Mary 
‘between the royal babe, the center. of all the 











( Continued from preceding page) 
facts have been stated in the space used? 
Note the remarkable restraint of the narra- 
tive, its freedom from unnecessary or petty 
details, its grip of the reader. . 

The great simplicity of the narrative of 
Luke almost veils the momentous character 
of the event described. As Plummer re- 
marks, ‘*The difference between the evan- 

elical account and modern Lives of Christ 
is here very remarkable.’’ Let each one 
make the comparison for himself. 

It indicates, first of all, how Bethlehem 
came to be the birthplace of Jesus, although 
Joseph and Mary lived at Nazareth (vs, 
1-5). A census was ordered for the Roman 
world of which Palestine was a part. It was 
conducted in Jewish fashion, according to 
lineage, not location, and made it necessary 
for Joseph at least to go to Bethlehem. 

Luke’s habit as a historian of indicating 
as exactly as possible the date on which im- 
portant events occur caused him to state that 
this census was carried out during the gov- 
ernorship of Quirinius over Syria. His accu- 
racy. has .been sharply challenged on. the 
poset that Quirinius was the governor of 
syria A. D. 6. - ‘We know that a census was 
taken then, after the Roman method, for it 
excited a riot (Acts 5 : 37). ~ Ramsay, how- 
ever, in his k,, ** Was. Christ- Born at 
Bethlehem?’ gives weighty reasons | for 


thinking that the same Quirinius was given: 


supreme command in Syria at a time of crisis 
about 8 B. C. 

Along with Joseph went Mary. Not be- 
cause she too had to register in person, but 
because she did not wish to remain behind 
in Nazareth. Her need. of Joseph was very 


-| great. Was it accidental that she reached 


the city of David? 

According to Luke the birth of Jesus took 
place in a stable which happened to be 
vacant. ‘Tradition locates this stable. in a 
cave. There were no accommodations re- 
maining in Bethlehem or at the inn. Are 
we to suppose that this involved great hard- 
? There is a dramatic contrast 


world’s hope; and the humble-stable in a 
cave. But so far as comfort went there may 
have been little difference between the warm, 
dry cave in the hillside and the ctowded inn 
or houses. 

The first to know the glad news were 
shepherds, who lived out in the fields out- 
side of Bethlehem. Edersheim thinks that 
the Mishna gives a reason for regarding them 
as selected men, guardians of the flocks dedi- 
cated to the uses of the Temple, men rela- 
tively important in their class. 

It is more significant that they were men 
who had a living faith, who were looking for 
the promised salvation. They were well 
fitted to receive and appreciate the heavenly 
message, for at once they turned themselves 
into heralds of the promise. 

What the Gospel seeks to say is that a great 
event tock place that night of supreme spir- 
itual significance for humanity. It was not 
merely Jesus the man who was born, but 
Jesus the Saviour of men. He who was ‘of 
the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
but was also ‘*the Son of God with power 
according to the spirit of holiness,’’ heralded 
by Divine messengers and guarded by heav- 
enly hosts. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





january 15 to 21 
Mon. —Luke 2: 1-20. The Birth of Jesus. 


The Emperor Cesar Augustus little 
dreamed that his edict to enrol the world 
would lead the humble parents of the world’s 
Saviour to Bethlehem’s stable. Greatest 
human events are mere unnoticed incidents 
amid life’s pomp and pride. The faithful, 
quiet shepherds heard the angels’ song of 
joy, and first hail the new-born King in his 
manger cradle, 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, descend on us, 
we pray. Be born in us to-day. May we, 
like those shepherds, go back to our tasks with 
thy joy our constant inspiration. May life's 
common fields echo and re-echo with the an- 
gels’ song, as we reflect the life of Him whose 
childlike spirit we have gained. In his name, 
Amen. 


_ JANUARY 6; 1912 


Tues.—Mieah §: 2-9. The Deliverer from Beth- 
lehem. 


How wonderful the prophecy of Jesus 
Christ was! This quiet hamlet of Boule 
hem was God’s choice for the earth-coming 
of his only begotten Son, Jerusalem’s litle 
suburb five or six miles away was to be hon- 
ored always as the birthplace of the world’s 
greatest Deliverer, The city does not make 
the man; the man makes the city. 


 O thou whose plans never fail, whose wis- 
dom seeth far into the future, teach us aright 
to number our days. May we acknowledge 
thee in all our ways, that thou mayest direct 
our paths. May we honor the nation and 
city of our birth by delivering men from the 
power of sin and wrong. In Christ’s name. 
Amen, : : 


Wed.—Isa. 9: 1-7. The Prince of Peace. 

One of the first verses many of us learned 
when little children, was this sixth verse : 
** His name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Mighty God, ‘ Everlasting’ Father, 
Prince of Peace.” ' MyStery,” might, - wis- 
dom, love; ‘and peace are blended in this 
Prince who was to come heralded with light 
and joy. 

Almighty God, may the people who now 
walk in darkness see the great light of P ‘ssn 
Christ. Welt thou increaseour joy ? eak 
thou to-day the rod of the oppressor, and 
bring to the nations this matchless Prince of 
Peace. Increase his ent in our hearts 
and throughout all the world, For his sake. 
Amen. 


Thurs.—John 1: 1-14. The Word made Fiesh. 

I love to stop in the very midst of the 
twelfth verse after the word ‘‘ become.’’ 
** As many as received him, to them gave he 
the right to become:’’ Not what we are, 
but what we may ée/ ‘Follow me, and I 
will make you to decome fishers of men.’’ 


O thou who hast been from the beginning 
our Creator, our life, our light, may we know 
thee, and receive thee daily. Wilt thou give 
to us the power and right to become thy chil- 
dren. May we behold thy glory; and be 
filled with grace and ‘truth ‘by thy: Word. 
Amen, 


Fri.—Heb, 1+ 1-9. God's Final Word. : 
|...** Hath. spoken unto us by. his, Son.’’ 
What a messenger, and what a message ! 
The God who constantly spoke to Israél by 
prophet and miracle has spoken to us by. his 
own Son. The message and the messenger 
are eternal in power and righteousness. By 
them we have. this very witness within our- 
selves to-day. 

We thank thee that thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever. Help us with thee to love 
righteousness and hate iniquity. May we 
value thy steadfast Word, and never let it 
slip. Help us to see Jesus, and may he be 
crowned with glory and honor in our lives 
Jrom day to day. Amen. 


Sat.—2 Tim. 1: 914. The Life-giver. 

Paul wrote, ‘‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved.’’ He did not let the ‘* what ’’ or the 
‘*why’’ trouble him so long as he knew 
‘*whom’’ he believed. Life and immortal- 
ity were brought to light in Christ. Philoso- 
phy may lead us to a clearer faith, but we 
all need to know the personal Christ first of 
ali. 

Dear Lord and Master, we thank thee that 
thou hast saved us from death and sin, That 
we may walk in the light of a living faith. 
We thank thee for such noble friendships in 
Christ as Pauls and Timothy's. May we 
strengthen one another in the faith of Christ. 
Amen, 


Sun.—Gal. 4: 1-7. Fulness of Time. 

There is such a difference between forced 
and willing obedience. The slave or serv- 
ant may have to do the master’s. will, but the 
heart may be filled with objection and hatred. 
Christ added to the law of love the love of 
law. Time and. place were subject to his 
Father’s plan. 

Our Father above, may we know our place 
as thy sons and daughters. May we make 
thy church and the world in which we live a 
home rather than a house. Within that 
home may we be alert to do thy will. May 
thy Kingdom come, and thy will be done. 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 


% 
Riddle's ** Harmony of the Cospels"’ 


gives a clear idea of the events of the Life 
of Christ. Paper, 10 cts.; cloth covers, 25 





cts., from The Sunday School Times Co. 




















. LESSON: FOR JAN. 21 (Luke 2. 1-20) 
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| WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


-are being. used in thousands of classes with 

most sati ry results. 
Through the eye the lessons may be 
more effectively taught, greater at- 
tendance and interest aroused. and 
better results as a whole obtained. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 
of 60 pictures contain one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their cost is 
compperetivaly small, fry ole use this year 
yourself eatisfactory 
sults. “Price, in a Madosne portfolio, 0c. 


_W: A. WILDE COMPANY 
‘Western Office, Chicage 120 Boylston St., Boston 

















, is 
«Dr. James M. Gray cart, ot 
. “EHE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 
_.f published by The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 

t contains his notes on current events in the light of 
revelation and his Layman’s Commentary on the Old 
and \ew Testaments, Contributed Articles from 

Christian Leaders, and Regular Departments of 
Bible Study, Evangelism and Christian Service. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year to the U.S. or to Mexico. To 
Canada,$1.25. Elsewhere,$1.36,(5s.,7d.) 3 MONTHS 
TRIAL, asc. Christian Workers Magazine, 153 
E: Institute Place, Chicago. 





Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“* MORE needful,”” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
(1031 Wainut Street,- - Philadelphia, Pa, 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS ‘ii' 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 Paces 100 New Sonos Scripture Reavincs 


25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents by mail 
pF anthen Tyed es mailed to ** prod ie ph Berg 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY = SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sanple copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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FOR 
LITTLE 
CHILDREN 























If it is new songs you need for pri- 
mary and junior grades, you will 
find them in ‘* Heart Songs."’ It 
is a collection that 7s mew. There 
has been nothing just like it. It is 
out of the rut. You will have to see 
acopy tounderstand. We will send 
a copy “‘ on approval ”’ for examina- 
tion. 128 pages, price 30 cents. 


Fillmore Music House 
Cincinnati, 0., or Bible House, NewYork 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Praying for a Whole Night 


How can one spend a whole night in prayer? 
Does he ask the same things over, or where 
can he get such a multitude of new ones to 
ask about? Lam not a disbeliever in prayer, 
but mental grasp of so many new petitions or 
desires is perplexing. 

HO said that we should spend whole 
nights in ptayer? Did Jesus, did 
Peter or James or John, did Paul? 
Can the questioner point to any chapter and 
verse in the New Testament, where such a 
commandment is given? Or, has the ques- 
tioner been reading some book upon prayer, 
hearing some prominent man speak about 
prayer, or talking with some friend who has 
said that he has prayed throughout the night, 
and has he thus got the idea that he must, if 
he is to be spiritual, pray, at times, all night 
long? It is well in an important matter of 
this sort to search out one’s authority, and 
make sure whether one’s ‘‘commandment”’ 
is of men or of God. 

As a matter of fact, there is no command- 
ment to pray all night long, either in the Old 
or New ‘Testament.’ And hence there ought 
to be no such commandment expressed, even 
by implication, in any book written, in any 
address given, or in any conversation had by 
one saint with another. The nearest ap- 
proach which the Scriptures make to such 
teaching is in relating the fact that once 
Jesus spent the whole night in prayer, and in 
exhorting that we should ‘‘ pray without ceas- 
ing.’’ Buta proper consideration of this event 
and this commandment will not lead us to the 
conclusion that we must necessarily spend 
whole nights in prayer; for first, Jesus was 
a unique Person, with unique relationships 
and experiences; and second, to say that 
‘* pray without ceasing ’’ means to pray with- 
out sleeping would rob us, not only of a 
night’s sleep now and then, but of every 
night’s sleep for the remainder of our lives, 
which would put one into the grave of a re- 
ligious suicide. 


T THE same time, it is not to be con- 
cluded from the above or otherwise 
that we are forbidden to spend whole 

nights in prayer. Jesus did not forbid such, 
nor did Peter, or James, or John, or Paul, 
or any other inspired speaker or writer. 
And since these did not say that we might 
not pray all night long, no one else should 
say so. And it is here that the act of Jesus 
in praying all through one night may possi- 
bly come in as an example before us, and 
where even the exhortation, ‘‘ pray without 
ceasing,’’ may have a special application to 
us. For, if we are not forbidden to pray 
throughout the whole night; if we have the 
example before us that Jesus, at least once, 
did so pray ; and if we have the exhortation 
to ** pray without ceasing,’’ then, it is likely 
that the night will come when. we shall 
desire—and rightfully desire—not to give 
sleep to our eyelids till we have kept our 
long watch with God and have told him all 
our heart desires. 


UT, mark it, such an event, if we are 
honestly seeking it, may come to pass in 
a different way from what we have been 
anticipating; for our watching and praying 
may have to be beside the form of a sick and 
dying loved one, or in a bed of sickness and 
pain, or under the heartbreak of some 
crushing sorrow. Are we willing to take 
our place in this manner beside the suffering 
Man of Galilee, and keep watch with him 
throughout some long-drawn night? Or is 
our thought merely to stay awake, as com- 
fortably fixed as possible, through so many 
hours, and to say so many words, mostly to 
have the pleasant recollection, and also the 
equally pleasant reputation, of having ac- 
tually prayed throughout a whole night? 
Prayer temptations are very subtle, and the 
flesh, even in spiritual pursuits, dies hard, 
The solution of the apparently perplex- 
ing problem raised by the question ig after 





all, a very simple one. ‘* Walk by the 
Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh ’’—even in the prayer life. If the Spirit 
constrains us to pray all night long at some 
given time, by the convictions to which he 
may bring us, or by the providences into 
which he may lead us, then, as we love him 
and the welfare of our souls, let us pray just 
as he guides us to pray. But if the Spirit 
does not so guide us, then let us pray earn- 
estly, and even at length, but at the same 
time naturally, counting the obtaining of 
necessary sleep as truly the service of God as 
is praying. And to the degree that we solve 
this praying under the guidance of the Spirit, 
we shall also solve the question of petitions 
and words, for the spirit who guides to the 
shorter praying will give appropriate matter 
for such praying; and the spirit who guides 
to the longer praying will give us the matter 
necessary for such praying. 

This is to be remembered, however, in 
reference to the longer.praying: what the 
Spirit desires, at times, is not petition in a 
multitude of words, but rather a long sub- 
jecting of the soul to him, and prolonged 
praise and adoration, and this in silence, 
without words. Itis a great thing to learn 
in the prayer life, to be still and to know 
that Godis God. When the saint has learned 
this lesson, in some measure, his chief de- 
sire will be, not to speak, but to let God 
speak. And in such an exercise, if the 
Spirit leads to it, some night will seem all 
too short to hear the Voice, to see the Face, 
and to pour out..before the Holy One. all the 
need and love of the soul. 


UT the main thing-to learn ‘and practise 
is this: to live, to walk, and to pray 
in the Spirit. 

And the second main thing to learn is this : 
to determine, -when the Spirit has led one to 
spend a night in prayer, not to tell it to a 
single living soul ! 


The Physical Life and Prayer 


Donot spiritual peace and joy and strength 
depend largely upon the physical condition ? 
If, then, Lamweary, can I pray as well as 
when Iam rested and strong ? 


HERE is a primal truth lying behind 
the above question which suggests at 
once that it is every man’s obligation 

to keep his body in the best possible condi- 
tion for the service of God. And this is a 
truth which many Christian people, and 
many otherwise good Christian people are 
wholly forgetting, to the loss in their lives of 
God’s grace and power. The physical is 
closely allied to the spiritual, as is the spir- 
itual to the physical, and we forget this to 
our peril if we would be all that we should 
be. God’s desire is to make complete men 
of us. As Paul expresses it: ‘‘ The God of 
peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may 
your spirit and soul and body be preserved en- 
tire.’? That is, true sanctification produces 
a co-relation and a harmonization between 
the three several parts of a man’s being,—his 
spirit, soul, body,—each part having its proper 
place, and the whole being in equipoise. 

But this is a truth which may not be 
pressed too far. To make spiritual life so 
dependent upon physical life as thus to make 
the one to increase or decrease in proportion 
as the other may increase or decrease, would 
be not only to deny many of the facts of ex- 
perience, but also the most manifest teaching 
of God’s Word. Where the primal law has 
particular effect is when the saint himself is 
responsible for his physical weakness and 
weariness, and, therefore, where he is guilty 
of sin. Butit is a fact that many saints, weak 
and weary as they are, are not responsible 
for their physical condition, their bodily state 
being an inheritance from their parents; or 
it being the direct result of a service which 
has been rendered to God under unfavorable 
conditions or to a point of exhaustion, and 


( Continued on next page) 
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WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and super- 
| heated schoolrooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
| when at 


ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PARK 

they can live out of doors, and have best instruction 

and care, at less cost than at home? College, Academy, 

Music, Expression, Art, Business pou canis. boat- 

ing, gymnasium, athletics. Pres. W. F. Black: ’ 

Ph.D., LL.D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, aa 
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; March 21. 80 to 101 days. $475-$750 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D.. Rochester, N. 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


venue, New York 
recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools.in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.0O.Pratt,Mgr. 


B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME. For terms, write 
_ Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge, Ark 
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At first glance it seems impossible that 
music can be successfully taught in your 
own home without a personal instructor. 
During the past few years, thousands of 
persons have proved otherwise by learn- 
ing to play some musical instrument. 
This has been done as a result of taking 
the free course of weekly lessons from 
the famous U. S, School of Music, of 
New York. 

Music has been called an art. Ths 
teaching of music, however, is a science, 
and one that at last has been mastered. 
You can be taught to give yourself and 
your friends many, many hours of pleas- 
ure, and if you wish, you may make 
money by your skill, It depends on 
yourself how far you can go. 

If every one knew how easily music can 
be learned at home, there would be as 
many musicians as there now are music 
lovers. You may say, ‘‘I cannot carry a 
tune.’’ Yet, if you have ever been thrilled 
by a band or a solo you can and should 
learn to produce some kind of music. 

It matters not how limited your means, 
how slight your education, whether you 
are a beginner or an advanced student, 
there is a course of home instruction in- 
tended for you. If youcan read and have 
the nornial bodily functions, you can get 
both pleasure and an income from learning 
to play’ the piano, organ, violin, guitar, 
mandolin, banjo, cornet, cello, or to sing 
at sight. 

Pupils frequently write, giving definite 
cases of the satisfaction and remuneration 
obtained by taking advantage of just such 
an opportunity as is knocking at your 
door to-day. ‘‘ Wish I had known of your 
school before.’’ ‘‘ Have learned more in 
one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with private 
teachers, and ata great deal less expense."’ 
‘« Everything is thorough and complete."’ 
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Be Musical . 


Tuition Free in Your Own Home if You 
Join the Music Club that the U. S. School 
of Music of New York is Forming among 
the Readers of The Sunday School Times 


‘*The lessons are marvels of simplicity; 
and my eleven-year-old boy has not had 
the least trouble to learn.'’ - One minister 
writes; ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes, 
I am more and more fully persuaded I 
made no mistake in becoming your 
pupil.’’ These are the opinions of a few 
students taken at random. Even music 
teachers are glad to avail themselves of 
the chances offered by the institution 
that has done more than any other to 
spread the gospel of more and better 
music in America, 

The well-known U. S. School of Mu- 
sic of New York lays this opportu- 
nity before every reader of this paper. 
It is not necessary to be a subscriber. 
Your friends also are entitled to send in 
their names and get this instruction. 

There is positively no hitch in this offer, 
no disappointing conditions to be discov- 
ered after you have written in. Abso- 
lutely the only expense connected with the 
instruction is the cost for music and 
postage. This averages about 2 cents a 
day, a price within your means or the 
means of anyone else who is interested 
in the work. 

You are not asked to sign any contract 
or make any lasting agreement, You can 
pay for the music monthly, and stop or 
start when you choose. Your lessons 
need not be taken at stated times or 
places. Suit your own convenience and 
study when you feel right and. can learn 
easiest. 

Is there a musical instrument in your 
home? If it is unused, this course will 
bring it into use. If it*is used, this 
course will improve the quantity and 
quality of music which comes from it. 

Send your name to-day and the free 
booklet and tuition offer will be sent by 
return mail free. Address U.S. School of 
Music, Box 383, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 











very new. 


cents. 


1031 Walnut Street, 





If any one should ask you, “ What good 
new plans can we try to quicken the social 
life of our church?” would you know ? 

You could know, ezsily, some five hun- 
dred ways, all of them good, many of them 


They are told in a cleverly illustrated 
book of 358 pages which will be sent to you 
on approval, if you will ask for it. 

Just say on a postal card, ‘I should like 
to see, on approval, the book that tells of 
some five hundred ways of helping our 
church,’’—adding your full address. 

If you do not care to keep the bock, 
return it, paying only the return postage, 12 


The book is yours for $1.00. 
Will you examine it? 
The Sunday School Times Company 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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yet under the direct guidance of the Spirit of 


. 


O TAKE a present day illustration. A 
man goes out to the foreign field, and 
therefore into a hostile climate; he 

labors there for years, and he is so affected, 
at last, that his life is reduced to a state of 
physical exhaustion in which he finds it diffi- 
cult to proceed with his work. But are we 
to conclude that that man loses spiritual 
power in the ratio that he loses physical 
power?- A host of witnesses rise up to an- 
swer, No! Some of the noblest saints who 
have ever lived have been those who have 
taken on their spiritual nobility in just such 
conditions, and who thus have been strong- 
est spiritually when they have been weakest 
physically. 

it will be seen, however, that the man, in 
such a case, was walking with God all 
through—that it was Christ who sent him 
forth to an unfavorabie climate ; that it was 
the Spirit who strengthened him to resist the 
subtle influences of increasing physical weak- 
ness, and that it was thus that out of physical 
weakness he was made spiritually strong. 

As for a Scriptural illustration, we do not 
need to do more than cite the experience of 
the Apostle Paul. The apostle argued that 
he could serve Christ better if God would 
only remove his ‘**thorn in the flesh,’”’ in 
which conviction he was perfectly right, from 
a general standpoint. But God chose to deal 
with his servant from a special standpoint, 
and he made him thus, as he has made many 
another, an exception.to the rule. His an- 
swer to Paul was that the ‘‘ thorn’ must re- 
main, in spite of all its depressing influence 
upon the apostle’s life. And what was the 
result? It was not a spiritual decline, but 
a great, new quickening in the divine life, 
with more power in the service of prayer, 
praise, preaching, and writing. 


’ 


AUL’S experience, therefore, as does 
that of many saints at home and abroad, 
gives flat contradiction to, Satan’s 

tempting proposition that, unless one is in a 
fit physical condition, one cannot serve God 
aright. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that God allows scores of saints to be sick, 
and weak, and weary, just in order that they 
may serve him acceptably, for often it is only 
through physical limitations that we secure 
spiritual opportunities, especially-for. praise 
and prayer. 

Finally, and above all things, it is to be 
remembered that our spiritual life is not one 
of feeling, subject to physical conditions, but 
always one of faith, subject to spiritual con- 


ditions and independent of physical condi- | 


tions. This is the victory which overcometh 
our world of feeling, as well as every other 
world: even our faith. We are to pray, then, 
whether we feel like it or not, simply because 
we believe. And the saint who does this 
will soon find, by the answers given, that he 
has often prayed best when he has felt worse. 


| Children at Home 


Bessie-Ann 
By Isla May Mullins 


HERE was serious trouble at the 
Flemings over Bessie-Ann. It hap- 
pened in this way. 

Eleanor and Lottie were the two dear 
little girls of the Fleming household, and 
each, of course, had a dearest doll. 
Eleanor’s dearest doll was named Bessie ; 
she lacked one eye and was considerably 
battered about the head. Lottie’s dearest 
doll was named Ann, from whom one leg 
was missing and whose dear body had all 
burst out on one side. 

Now one morning when Eleanor and Lottie 
waked they did not feel very good; mama 
insisted that they stay in bed, and when the 
doctor came he said they had scarlet fever. 
Of course Bessie with the missing eye had 
slept all nightin Eleanor’s tender arms, while 
Ann with the missing leg had been hugged 
close to Lottie’s breast, and so they had to 
have the scarlet fever too. If this had 
not been the case, mama would have kept 
the dollies away and they need not have had 
the dreadful fever at all. But Eleanor and 
Lottie both said they could never have gotten 
along with scarlet fevers it Bessie and Ann 
had -not-kept them company, and mama said 
then perhaps it was best after all. 
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When everything was over, Eleanor and 
Lottie, Bessie and Bene were all well again, 
and ready to go out of ‘* prison,’’ as papa 
said, there.came the fumigation and poor 
Bessie and Ann had a much harder time 
than Eleanor and Lottie. Scarlet fever was 
as nothing for them compared to fumigation ! 
They were rinsed in dreadful solutions and 
fumigated for hours and hours. Well, it 
proved too much for poor Bessie’s head ; the 
other eye dropped out, the top caved in and 
the'shoulders came off, while poor Ann’s 
vow simply went to pieces! 

ow Bessie’s body was nice and firm still, 
and very clean, while Ann’s head was more 
beautiful than ever, if that were possible, 
so a brilliant thought came to mama. Why 
not put Ann’s head on Bessie’s body and 
thus preserve both dollies, which had been 
so dear that none could ever take their place ? 

The children were called and consulted. 
They were very happy children just then 
over getting out once more, seeing their litle 
playmates and having good times generally, 
so they did not grieve as they might over 
their losses, and the idea of combining the 
surviving parts of Bessie and Ann seemed a 
fine one. ; 

Eleanor cried, ‘* We’ll have her together ! 
We’ll call her Bessie-Ann, and she’il have 
two mothers !”’ 

Lottie danced up and down and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
that will be the nicest thing !’’ 

So when mama had Bessie and Ann put 
together, making one beautiful doll, the 
children took turns hugging her and she slept 
between them nights. 

All went well until one sad day when 
Eleanor and Lottie quarreled! Then Lottie 
happened to have Bessie-Ann in her arms 
and Eleanor tried to pull her away, 

‘It’s my Bessie-Ann,”’ cried Lottie, ‘* it’s 
my dear dolly’s head !’’ 

“It’s my dolly’s body,’’ screamed 
Eleanor. 

And so they tugged and tussled over poor 
Bessie-Ann, each crying, ‘‘ It’s mine,’’ *t It’s 
mine,”’ till mama came rushing out to see 
what the trouble was. When the matter 
was tearfully explained ‘to her by first one and 


(Continued on next page) , 








Tied Down 
20 Years’ Slavery—How She Got Freedom 


A dyspepsia veteran who writes from 
one of England’s charming rural homes 
to tell how she won victory in her 20 
year’s fight, naturally exults in her tri- 
umph over the tea and coffee habit : 

**I feel it a duty to tell you,” she says, 
‘*how much good Postum has done me. 
I am grateful, but also desire to let 
others who may be suffering as I did, 
know of the delightful method by which 
I was relieved. 

‘I had suffered for 20 years from dys- 
pepsia, and the giddiness that usually 
accompanies that painful ailment, and 
which frequently prostrated me. I never 
drank much coffee, and cocoa and even 
milk did not agree with my impaired 
digestion, so I used tea, exclusively, till 
about a year ago, when I; found in a 
package of Grape-Nuts the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville.’ 

“After a careful reading of the booklet 
I was curious to try Postum and sent 
for a package. I enjoyed it from the 
first, and at once gave up tea in its 
favor. 

‘*] began to feel better very soon. My 
giddiness left me after the first few days’ 
use of Postum, and my stomach became 
stronger so rapidly that it was not long 
till I was able (as I still am) to take milk 
and many other articles of food of. which 
I was formerly compelled to deny myself. 
I have proved the truth of your statement 
that Postum ‘makes good, red blood.’ 

‘‘T have become very enthusiastic over 
the merits of my new table beverage, 
and during the past few months, have 
conducted a Postum propaganda among 
my neighbors which has brought benefit 
to many, and I shall continue to tell my 
friends of the ‘better -way’ in which I 
rejoice.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One.appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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_ Seminary during long years, and familiar 


LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (Luke 2: 1-20) 


BENSDORPS 
COCOA 


THAT RICH, DELICATE FLAVOR 
which distinguishes the QUALITY of 
COCOA is characteristic of 
BENSDORP’S 
: Its STRENGTH and SOLUBILITY 


will save your cocoa 


Always in Yellow Wrapper 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 











Too Much Can 
Scarcely Be Said 


wh favor of PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER’S 


new volume, an illuminating baok, of | 


abiding quality. 


Call biblical criticism by any name 
you like, ‘‘higher,’’ one ay sy: 
but the fact remains that‘fere Must be 
some principles of criticism that are cor- 
rect, reasonable, and therefore permanent. | 
The author establishes just that. If any 
man knows how to sift out the wheat and | 
get rid of the chaff, itis Professor Beecher. 


He is unhampered in swing, independent 
in thought and expression. 


This volume skims the cream of life- 
time studies, Here are compressed the 
results of years of scholarly research and | 
original thought, put forth in Professor | 
Beecher’ s clear, concise style, witty, even 
colloquial at times ; full of that good- 
humered keenness so fascinating to stu- 
dents under his instruction at Auburn 


to readers of The Sunday School Times 
through his contributions on the lessons, 





| These things, together with a map of mission 
Llands, if properly used, will go far toward 
| interesting your boys in missions, 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
then the other of the aggrieved little girls, 
mama was very sad and much pe: tH g 

‘What shall we do,’’ she at last, 
“take Bessie-Ann apart, and give Lottie the 
head and Eleanor the body?”’ 

Like a mother of old, both small mothers 
cried out: ‘*Oh, no, no! Don’t take her 
to pieces !”’ 

‘* Then what will you do?’’ said mama. 

They talked it over, but there was no 
reconciling the little mothers, and mama said 
at last: ‘* Well, we will put Bessie-Ann away 
until you two little sisters can love one 
another once more, and then you can both 
have her again.”’ 

All day they played without Bessie-Ann, 
each little girl scowling when she thought of 
her. At night they went to bed without her. 
Neither said a word, but they rolled and 
tumbled and couldn’t go to sleep. 

Finally. Lottie reached out a little hot 
hand to Eleanor and said with quivering lips, 
**T want Bessie-Ann,’’ and Eleanor sobbed, 
**I do too!’’ then leaned over and laid her 
teary cheek on Lottie’s. 

They soon called mama and told her how 
sorry they were they had acted so ugly, and 
they wanted Bessie-Ann together, to sleep 
right between them ! 

So, ever since, Bessie-Ann has been dearest 
doll to both,—except sometimes,—and_ then 
mama hides her away in the dark till all is 
sunshine again. 

If you should go to visit Eleanor and Lottie 
and see Bessie-Ann you would know all was 
well, but if you did not see her you would know 
there were sorry times. Those sorry times, 
however, grow less and less frequent, for 
Eleanor and Lottie simply cannot get along 
without Bessie-Ann ; and it seems more and 
more dreary and disagreeable when she is 
away. 

LovISVILLE, Ky. 





Ask Marion ‘cemdinan 











‘TENNESSEE. — How can | interest ten- 
year-old boys in missions? —‘I. L. K. 
| Supply them every Sunday for a while with 
| the junior missionary paper of your denomi- 
| nation, or some other junior missionary paper 
| if your denomination does not have one. Get 
one of the books for the Junior Grade in 
| George II. Trull’s series, ‘* Missionary Stud- 
| ies for the Sunday-School’’ (The Sunday 
School Times Co. Each book in the series, 
| 20 Cents), and give them some lessons out 
of that. Send for Miss Emilie Koehler’s 
book entitled ** Boys’ Congress of Missions ’’ 
(Westminster Press. 50 cents, net), Send 
to your denominational publishing house for 
a set of missionary curios from the land 
where your denomination is chiefly inter- 
ested. ‘The set will probably cost you $1.50. 


| 
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NORTH CAROLINA.—Should the teacher of 
a teacher-training class which is held during 
the Sunday-school session solicit members 
from other classes to join the teacher-training 
class ?—M. N. 

No. But the other teachers should dis- 
cover one or more pupils in their own classes 
who would make good teachers, and urge 
| them to join the teacher-training class, and 
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From an old print in Le Telegrafle Historique 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means 
of signal fires, but Napoleon es- 
tablished the first permanent sys- 
tem for rapid communication. 


In place of the slow and unre- 
liable service of couriers, ‘he built 
lines of towers extending to the 
French frontiers and sent mes- 
sages from tower to tower by 
means of the ‘visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 
1793..by Claude Chappe. It was 
a semaphore. The letters and 
words were indicated by the 
position of the wooden arms; 
and the messages were received 
and relayed at the next tower, 
perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Tele- 
phone system of to-day the visual 


telegraph system of Napoleon’s 
time seems a crude makeshift. 
It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expen- 
sive inconstructionand operation, 
considering that itwas maintained 
solely for military purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the 
transmission of messages, to 
distant points without the use 
of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Telephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
sonal intercommunication for 
‘90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, com- 
mercial and social progress of 
the Nation. 
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In the four principal divisions of this | give their names to the pastor or superin- 
book the author points out the Principles | tendent. To decline to do this, simply be- 
of Reasonable Criticism, touching upon | cause the teacher does not wish to lose the 
agnostic criticism and the meaning of | brightest scholars of the class, indicates a 
inspiration ; Reasonable Criticism as Af- | very narrow conception of Christian work. 


MAKERS OF es 
il ‘ee. Church Chairs, Advertising Rates 
| Pulpits, 80 gt line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
Communion Tables, || getaiied information addtess ‘The Religious 
Lecterns, Fonts, Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 


Ete. ing, Philadelphia. 





fecting Particular Narratives, taking up 
several of these in detail ; Reasonable 
Criticism and Archeological Discoveries, 
in.which such things as chronology, the 
legislation of Hammurabi, and the Ara- 
maic papyri are discussed ; and Reason- 
able Criticism and Some of the Books, 
where specific scrutiny is given to Deut- 
eronomy, Daniel, and several other books 
of the Bible. 

A necessary book. An important book. 
An interesting book. An enduring book. 
(335 pages. $1.50 net.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Any teacher ought to be glad to have his 
best scholars taken from his class if thereby 
| they are appointed to occupy higher posi- 
| tions in Christian service. Many teachers 
object to losing their bright: scholars to be- 
| come teachers, when they ought to be glad 
| to do it. If all the pupils of an adult class 
| were needed as teachers in the school, and 
| should take classes, it would be the largest 
service that class could render, even though 
it broke up the class completely. No teacher 
with a vision of the Sunday-school work will 
object to parting with scholars under these 
circumstances, though they may be sorry to 
lose them. Many teachers object to having 
their scholars go, because it will cripple the 
class. Far better to cripple the class than to 
cripple the school. Beware of selfishness. 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate pbdetenth or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
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Free Copies One free copy addi- 
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$1.00 rate, 
Tue SunDAY Sci001 Tisszs Co., Publishers, 
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THE BUTCHER 
¥ URES 








This ts the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no fgpatse like cleanly 
surroundings, at is why the = 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January a1, 1912, 


Worth-while Ambitions (John 17: 
20-24; Rom. 8: 18-21). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoOn.— Paul's ambition (Phil. 3 : 7-14). 
‘TUES.—A noble aim (2 Tim. 2: 15). 
WED.—A wise wish (1 Kings 3 : -13). 
THUR, —oerer ambition ( sa. 


FRI. —A life-aim (Gal. 5 :.16-18). 
SatT.—The highest ambition (1 Cor. 13 : I~ 


13). 


: 5- 











How does an ambition dominate a man? 
Give an instance of realized ambition. 
What is your highest ambition? Tell why. 





MBITION is not wrong in itselt. It is 
wrong only when it is fixed upon wrong 
objects. Te i is like covetousness. No 

sin is more severely denounced in the New 
‘Testament than covetousness, which is plainly 
called idolatry. And yet Paul bids the 
Corinthians to covet. Where does he do 
so? But covetousness of money is a very 
different thing from covetousness of love. 
To be ambitious after power is a poor thing. 
To be ambitious to do good is a great thing. 
< 

It is like strength or powerof body, This 
is just a raw capacity. It may be turned to 
evil or to good uses. ‘To employ strength in 





thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 
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Our Booklet explains how 6% Interest is 
paid and security absolutely assured. 


If your Savings, or any other money, is drawing 
less than 6%, read our booklet. Copy free on 
request. 


A. C. LESLIE CO. 


Suite 125, Bakewell Law Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Made in good agricultural districts where climate is | 


mild and crops widely diversified, Net the Investor 
the Aighest income consistent with maximum of 
safety. 

et us send you Booklet telling about our securities 
and rian held 
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There has been a real need for a brief, inexpensive | 


practical manual of suggestions to the teacher on the | 
This need is now met | 


securing and holding of pupils. 
in Mr. William H; Hamby’s 


Getting ana Holding 


The book is written with such vigor and vivacity that 
you will almost forget it is a method manual, until you 
recall that Mr. Hamby has been telling you exactly | 
what you have wanted to know about getting those 
boys or girls into the class, and how to keep them 
from slipping away.- It is a book that can save teach- 


ers many a feartaci he. 


50 cents 


At booksellers, or from the publishers, 


| 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY | 
1031 Watnaut Street, - 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 





| is served which in each case gives character 


bidden to leave his strength behind him. 
ites” 


knocking down the weak is one thing. ‘To 
employ it in lifting up the fallen is another 
thing. And yet in either case it is simply 
the exercise of strength. It is the end which 


to the action. 


< 
When a man becomes a Christian he is not 


‘o bring it along and to putit 
to higher uses: All his powers and ambitions 
are to be enriched, not annihilated. It was 
said of Paul after his conversion ‘*He now 
preaches the faith which once he destroyed.”’ 
‘The very gifts and capacities which he had 
used against Christianity he now used for 





artes | Think. 


Christianity. 
“ 

Three times in the New Testament the 
word ambition is used. It is not translated 
so in English, but in the Greek the words 
translated ‘‘strived’’ in Romans 15 : 20, 
**labor’’ in 2 Corinthians § :.9, and ‘* study ”’ 
in t Thessalonians 4: 11, are the same word 
and mean ‘* to make it one’s aim,’’ ‘* to desire 
the honor of,’’ **to be ambitious.’’ ‘Those 
are three worth-while ambitions. Are they 


Gurs ? 


% 

| Ahigh aim in life even if it is not too 
definite, provided only it is high and strong, 
| will save a great deal of waste. If we will 
| say, for example, ‘* We will be satisfied with 
| nothing except what would please Christ,’ 

| that may be a principle not always easy to 
apply but it is a principle which will take 
care of everything in the long run and will 
clear out of life a great mass of rubbish and 
| waste, and save a vast deal of needless ques- 
tioning and debate. 





| The suggestions which Professor Drum- 
| mond once made for finding out the will of 
| {od .are>good to femember in thinking of 
| how we may fix upon right ambitions: Pray. 
Talk to wise people but do not 
regard their decision as final. Beware of the 
bias of your own will but don’t be afraid of 
it... When.decision and action are necessary 
| go ahead. 
< 

And we may add some more suggestions. 
(1) Noambition is worthy which is inconsist- 
ent with the character of God. (2) It is 
good, accordingly, to ask ‘*‘ How would this 
look if it and I were, as indeed we are, in 
| God’s very presence?’’ (3) Only those 
ambitions are-good for us which are not evil 
| for others. God would not approve of our 
| aiming at the injury of others, or cherishing 
ambitions for ourselves which could only be 
| gratified at the expense of others. 





| « What were the ambitions of Jesus? What 
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scholarly, comprehensive yor 
on text-book Smgievina 
most improved modern principles a 
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an exposition of each ee in a nut- 
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“A pen is a conduit 


good 
| for the flow of thought, 
bat a poor pen is a dam.” 
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styles, for all purposes. 
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| did he say he had come to do? 


Wearin . 
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at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 
Then Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
comes to the rescue of tired nerves. 
-& teaspoonful. in-a-glass of .cold water 
will be found wonderfully | effective. 
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